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CHILDREN’S TEXTBOOKS AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT: 
AN EXPLORATION IN THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE APPLICATION of psychology to 
I the study of formal education in our 
society, attention has been directed pri- 
marily at intellectual aspects of educa- 
tion. A few notable studies such as those 
by the Character Education Inquiry (34) 
and by Jones (35), have been concerned 
with the development of ideals and 
morals in the school situation. But for 
the most part, psychologists have directed 
their attention to the study of intellectual 
aptitudes and. achievements—their meas- 
urement, the factors influencing them, 
and their predictive value. _ 

Yet intellectual achievements and apti- 
tudes are only one aspect of the child’s 
behavior that schools are capable of in- 
fluencing. Also of tremendous impor- 
tance is another aspect: the motives that 
children develop, the.ways they learn to 
satisfy their motives, the expectations 
they acquire about the consequences of 
trying to satisfy their motives in various 
ways. It is around this motivational as- 
pect of the educational process that this 
study is centered. ’ 

The motivational influences of educa- 
tion are significant both in themselves 
and in relation to intellectual develop- 
ment. They are important in themselves 
because education should be directed at 
training children to become well-adjusted 
and responsible adults as well as adults 
equipped with intellectual skills. But a 
person’s very acquisition of information 
and understanding, and most of all the 
use he will make of it, depends upon 
motivational aspects of his personality. 
Hence the attainment of the intellectual 


aims of education is itself dependent 
upon the motives developed in children. 

This study represents, then, one of sev- 
eral beginnings that have been and are 
being made in the social psychology of 
education in our society—the study of 
the role of the educational system in 
shaping not merely the intellect but the 
general personality of children. 

The specific objective of this study is 
the analysis of certain content of the 
world of ideas which confronts children 
in the process of education, from the 
point of view of the probable effect of 
that content on the motivation of their 
behavior. Just what that means will be 
made clear through the discussion, in the 
rest of this chapter, of the way the con- 
tent was analyzed.* 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 
The books chosen 


The material chosen for analysis con- 
sisted of certain portions of the content 


+Several less systematic analyses and interpre- 
tations of the content of children’s reading mat- 
ter have been published by other authors. Where 
interpretations have been offered, they have 
most often referred to the question “Why do 
children read the things they choose to read?” 
So, for example, Friedlaender (33) has offered a 
psychoanalytic interpretation of children’s books 
as permitting a substitute satisfaction of impulses 
otherwise unsatisfied during the la period. 
Bender (31) has directed attention specifically to 
the content of comic books as reflecting unre- 
solved problems of childhood. There has also been 
an assumption that the content of weeding might 
have significant influences on the child’s later 
behavior, as in articles on comic books by 
Reed (37) and by Bender and Lourie (32). But 
there has been little or no attempt to answer 
the question, “What is the probable effect on 
children’s behavior of the reading they are 
forced to do as a part of ‘heir education?” 















of general readers intended for use in the 
third grade. Printed material was se- 
lected, rather than the content of what 
was said by teachers in classrooms, be- 
cause of the accessibility of printed ma- 
terial, and because a manageable sample 
of it must of necessity reflect accurately 
certain educational practices in the coun- 
try at large. The choice of the third- 
grade level was made on the grounds of 
convenience for the purpose of this 
study: textbooks for the first and second 
grades have such very simple content 
that few passages are susceptible of the 
kind of analysis that we have under- 
taken, while readers from the fourth 
grade up,-on the other hand, begin to 
have such complex material that the 
analysis would be more laborious and 
less reliable. 

We chose for our purpose all of. the 
general third-grade readers we were able 
to find which had been published since 
1930. (Excluded were third-grade readers 
intended primarily to teach special topics 
such as science, social studies, or arith- 
metic, and one reader which deviated 
greatly from all the others in containing 
considerable material on religion.) In all, 
30 books were included in the analysis; 
they are listed in the references at the 
end of this monograph. 


Selection of content from the books 


The first step in the process of analysis 
of the readers was the selection of those 
stories which were to be analyzed. Since 
the purpose of the analysis was to deter- 
mine what effect the readers might have 
on the socialization of the child, only 
those stories were chosen in which the 
content could conceivably affect the 
child’s behavior. The general criterion 
for selection was that the story contain 
characters in action, since the child’s be- 
havior would be affected only by his 





generalizing from that of individuals in 
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the stories to his own behavior. This re- 
sulted in the exclusion of three types of 
material. 

First of all, the child’s behavior could 
presumably not be affected, in the par- 
ticular ways being considered here, by 
selections in which no animate characters 
appeared, Material omitted for this rea- 
son included lyric poems and objective 
statements of facts about nature, such as 
an explanation of why it rains, or a de- 
scription of the geography of Holland. 

The second type of material excluded 
comprised incidents in which human 
beings, animals, or supernatural beings 
appeared, but in which their behavior 
was described purely externally and ob- 
jectively, with no evaluation and no sug- 
gestion that evaluation might be suitable. 
It might be said that animate beings are 
here treated as isolated facts of nature 
rather than as characters who have needs 
and to whom things happen. Examples 
of stories of this type are an account of 
how bees swarm, a description of tree 
dwellers and cave men, and descriptions 
of the daily life of Swiss children, Ameri- 
can Indians, or Pilgrim children. The 
bases for the judgment as to whether 
animate beings are treated as characters, 
are difficult to formulate. The judgment 
did, however, generally seem to be easily 
and reliably made. Another way of for- 
mulating the grounds for the judgment 
would be to say that all material was in- 
cluded in which the behavior .was sus- 
ceptible of analysis according to the 
classificatory method adopted from Mur- 
ray (see below). 

A third type of material excluded is 
the humor story. It appeared that efforts 
to analyze the behavior in humorous 
stories were likely to distort considerably 
the variety of meanings children are 
likely to read into their ambiguity. Since 
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there were very few of these stories any- 
way, they were simply omitted. 

The content which was included in the 
analysis was then, those stories in which 
characters appeared who presented dis- 
tinctive behavior that could be analyzed 


according to the ‘method described be- © 


low. The material analyzed included well 
over three quarters of the content of the 
books. Altogether, 914 stories were ana- 
lyzed. 

A story is often, however, a cumber- 
some and complex unit for analysis and 
comparison. Sometimes a story contains 
several incidents whose context is very dif- 
ferent. Or, in a single incident very differ- 
ent things will be happening to two or 
more important characters, or one charac- 
ter may be showing more than one signifi- 
cant kind of behavior. The unit for analy- 
sis, therefore, was not the story but the 
thema. A thema is a sequence of psy- 
chological events consisting of (1) a situa- 
tion or circumstances confronting a per- 
son, (2) the behavior (internal and ex- 
ternal) with which the person responds, 
(3) the consequences of the behavior as 
felt by the person himself.? In the 914 
stories used, 3409 thema were found and 
analyzed, an average of almost 4 thema 
per story. In the presentation of quanti- 
tative data in the rest of this monograph, 
the number of thema is always the basic 
quantity dealt with. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The method of analysis applied to the 
thema found in the readers was based on 
the following considerations: 

It is assumed that in reading a story, 
a child goes through symbolically, or 
rehearses to himself, the episode that is 


* The concept of thema is taken from Murray 
(36) and the meaning given it here is simply a 
specific adaptation of his concept for our special 
purposes. 


described. The same principles, then, are 
expected to govern the effect of the read- 
ing on him as would govern the effect of 
actually going through such an incident 
in real life.* The principles that seemed 
important for this study are those of re- 
inforcement and of avoidance learning. 

It is assumed that when a sequence of 
behavior is shown as leading to reward, 
the effect will be to increase the likeli- 
hood of a child’s behaving in that way 
under similar conditions in the future. 
Among the kinds of behavior that may 
be learned in this way are motives, for 
they are to be regarded as being pro- 
duced largely by a subject’s own be- 
havior. 

When, on the other hand, a sequence 
of behavior is shown as leading up to 
punishment, it is expected that the in- 
cident will contribute to the probability 
of the subject’s avoidance of such be- 
havior in the future. Again, among the 
effects of such avoidance can be the re- 
duction of the strength or the likelihood 
of the appearance of a motive. 

This reasoning suggested the analysis 
of the content in accordance with the 
following general scheme: 

(1) Character whose behavior is repre- 


sented in the thema 
(2) Behavior displayed by the character 


* There is not available, so far as we know, any 
adequate direct evidence as to how the content 
of such reading affects children or as to whether 
it has any effect at all. Our argument is based on 
(1) the fact that the content of the readers is a 
symbolic representation of incidents whose effect 
in real life is fairly well given by psycho- 
logical principles; (2) the assumption often made 
by psychologists and so far as we know never 
contradicted, that the effects of a sequence of 
symbolic behavior are in many important ways 
similar to the effects which the corresponding 
sequence of real interaction with the environ- 
ment would have if it occurred. The argument 
is given in order to establish the significance of a 
study which is based only on content analysis, 
and not to deny the even greater significance of 
joining content analysis with direct study of the 
effects of content on behavior. 











(3) Circumstances 
havior 

(4) Consequences of the behavior (for the 
character himself) 

(5) Type of story in which the incident 
occurs. 


surrounding the be- 


The way that each of these aspects was 
analyzed will now be presented in turn. 


Characters 


If the effect of an incident upon a 
child depends upon his identification 
with the character whose behavior is 
being described, then the effect is likely 
to vary according to the ease of identifica- 
tion with the given character. Boys, for 
example, may be more likely to identify 
with boys, and girls with girls. Children 
may be more likely to identify with chil- 
dren than with adults, or perhaps less 
likely. 

It was first necessary to decide which 
characters were those with which identi- 
fication was most likely. Many characters 
were easily and reliably chosen on this 
basis. They were the central characters, 
the characters from whose point of view 
the story was written. In most cases a 
single individual or group of individuals 
clearly stood out as the central character 
of the story. In some cases there seemed 
to be two or three such figures, and in 
that case each one was dealt with sepa- 
rately. 

There was a second group of figures 
who appeared in stories as the villainous 
antagonists of central characters, anti- 
social characters who injured or threat- 
ened the wealth or happiness of the cen- 
tral characters. It might be supposed at 
first glance that identification with these 
anti-social characters is not likely. We 
believe, however, that it is likely. Much 
behavior which is rarely shown as per- 
formed by social characters is shown as 
performed by anti-social characters, and 
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the punishment that follows may indeed 
produce an effect on the child who reads 
the story. 

Characters are first of all, then, divided 
into central and anti-social ones. For 
most of the categories of behavior dealt 


‘with, the number of anti-social characters 


is small and they are not treated sepa- 
rately. For certain categories of behavior, 
however, distinctive facts about the anti- 
social characters will be mentioned. 

For each character, regardless of 
whether central or anti-social, a further 
classification was made as follows: 

(1) Children (divided into boys, girls, and 

groups of mixed sex) 

(2) Adults (men, women, and groups of 
mixed sex) 

(3) Animals (including in this single cate- 
gory both animals who are portrayed 
realistically and those who are shown 
as behaving like human beings) 

(4) Fairies (used here as a convenient short 
name for all supernatural creatures, 
including fairies in the strict sense, 
giants, dwarfs, gods, and inanimate ob- 
jects imbued with life). 


It is this classification of characters 
that has been most significant in connec- 
tion with the analysis of behavior and 
that will be referred to in reporting on 
almost every behavioral category. 


Behavior 


For dealing with the kinds of behavior 
manifesicd by characters, a classification 
was needed of significant general ways in 
which a person can interact with his en- 
vironment. For this purpose. the classifi- 
cation of behavior presented by Murray 
and others in Explorations in Personality 
(36) was ideally suited and was adopted. 

Murray phrases his classification in 
terms of needs. That conception is ac- 
ceptable for the present analysis, because 
it is here assumed that reward of a cer- 
tain kind of behavior does tend to build 
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up a need to engage in such behavior in 
the future. For present purposes, how- 
ever, it might be somewhat confusing to 
use the term need continuously, and 
consequently these. categories are here 
most often referred to as categories of 
behavior. F 

Certain .of Murray's categories are 
omitted because of their failure to ap- 
pear at all, or in more than a few in- 
stances, in the material analyzed. Those 
that have been retained have been 
grouped and put in order, for purposes 
of exposition, in the way indicated in 
Table 1. Most of the names of the cate- 
gories are self-explanatory; all of them 
will, however, be defined as they are 
treated in the following chapters. As will 
be seen from the frequencies given in 
Table 1, the categories vary greatly in the 
number of thema in which they. occur, all 
the way from rejection (21) to affiliation 
(364). 

For most thema, the classification of 
the behavior was easy and satisfactorily 
objective. But in numerous instances a 
thema might have been classified under 
several different categories. This diff- 
culty arose partly from genuine over- 
lapping in the definition of the needs. 
But it also arose because the categories 
were defined in terms of the purpose of 
the behavior, and a single act might in- 
deed fulfill several purposes at the same 
time. What was done in these cases was 
to make a judgment as to which of the 
needs was predominant or most conspicu- 
ous, while at the same time noting for 
use in further analysis what other sub- 
sidiary needs were also present. Certain 
instances of politeness in behavior, for 
example, are classified under deference 
while others are classified under affilia- 
tion; the distinction is based on a judg- 
ment in each case as to whether affiia- 
tive goals or deferent ones were the most 


TABLE 1 


pny ng of Behavior Employed in Analyzi 
the Content of Third-Grade ders, with the 
Number of Thema in Which Each 
Category Was Found 








Number of 
Thema in 
Which it 
Appears 


Category 





Objectless behavior 

Activity 

Passivity 89 

Sentience 82 

Elation : $s 
Behavior primarily in relation to things 
and events 

Cognizance 

Achievement 

Construction 

Imaginality 

Acquisition 

Retention 

Order 
Altruistic social behavior (generally 
leading to simultaneous gratification 
of other person’s needs) 

Affiliation 

Nurturance 

Succorance 

Deference 
Egoistic social behavior (generally 
competing with other person’s needs) 

Aggression 

Dominance 

Recognition 175 

Autonomy 

Rejection aI 
Avoidance behavior 

Harmavoidance 212 

Blamavoidance 72 

Infavoidance 38 


364 


184 


206 





conspicuous in the incident. These judg- 
ments were certainly not highly reliable. 

Certain behavioral categories promised 
to be too broad, and specific subcategor- 
ies were also used. For the most part, 
these subcategories were also adapted 
from Murray's classification of needs. 
The subcategeries that were used will be 
introduced in the appropriate places in 
the presentation of results. 


Circumstances surrounding the be- 
havior 


A given sort of behavior was sometimes 
treated quite differently in the stories 
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according to circumstances shown as 
leading up to or surrounding it.* Aggres- 
sion, for example, might be punished if 
it was shown as motivated only by a 
general desire to be nasty, while it might 
be rewarded if it was performed in the 
course of rescuing another person from 
danger. Some of the circumstances, how- 
ever, are not easily so phrased—for ex- 
ample, differences according to whether 
the behavior conforms to social rules or 
deviates from them. 

No system of classification was used for 
these surrounding circumstances during 
the initial analysis of the thema. At that 
time, certain facts about the surrounding 
circumstances were noted. Later, when 
all the incidents bearing on a given cate- 
gory of behavior were assembled for 
study, these notes (supplemented some- 
times by reference to the stories them- 
selves) were used for devising a suitable 
classification. The classification of cir- 
cumstances varies, then, from one be- 
havioral category to another. 


Consequences of behavior 


The consequences following upon be- 
havior were classified into reward, pun- 
ishment, and no consequence (neither re- 
ward nor punishment). In general, con- 
sequences were classified under reward 
or punishment if these were even merely 
implied, as well as when they were made 
quite explicit. This was done on the 
grounds of a supposition that children, 
like other readers, are capable of a cer- 
tain subtlety of interpretation in seeing 
what consequences are implied in a story. 

Both rewards and punishments were 
further classified as follows: 

(1) Material consequences, involving 
the acquisition or loss of material ob- 

‘We are here dealing in part with that aspect 
of a thema to which Murray gives the name 


press, but we have seen no reason for introduc- 
ing that technical term here. 


jects, or changes in basic drive states. Ma- 
terial rewards, for example, might in- 
clude a gift, possessions acquired by 
work, or escape from pain or hunger. 
Material punishments included having 
possessions taken away, being prevented 
from obtaining material possessions, or 
being hurt by physical attack. 

(2) Social consequences were those 
provided by the behavior of other people 
without direct implications for physical 
possessions or basic drive states. Social 
rewards, for example, included the giv- 
ing of advice, instruction, or praise to the 
central character. Punishments included 
scoldings, threats, and expressions of dis- 
approval. ‘ 

(3) Internal consequences, which are 
those supplied by the character himself 
as a result of his having internalized so- 
cial rewards and punishments. A charac- 
ter may reward himself internally, for 
example, by feeling virtuous or good at 
having done the right thing. He may 
punish himself by feeling guilty at what 
he has done, or by fearing that what he 
has done may lead to future punish- 
ment. 

(4) Automatic consequences are those 
which are an integral part of the be- 
havior itself. Such consequences occur 
frequently in harmavoidance, blamavoid- 
ance, and passivity. The character may 
express fear (harmavoidance), or shame 
(blamavoidance), and failing to find re- 
lief from these states, be automatically 
punished by the discomfort of them; or 
he may sleep (passivity) and, if not pun- 
ished by any outside agency, be auto- 
matically rewarded. 


Type of story 

The material was also analyzed accord- 
ing to the type of story in which each 
incident appeared. It was thought that 
the types of stories might differ in the 
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kind of material presented, in the like- 
lihood of identification, and in the real- 
ism of identification. The types of story 
which were recognized are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Fairy stories—all stories in which 
supernatural creatures appear, whether 
or not they are the principal characters, 
or in which consequences are brought 
about by supernatural means. ‘This classi- 
fication includes familiar fairy tales, leg- 
ends, and myths. There were 190 fairy 
stories, with a total of 701 thema. 

(2) Animal stories—all those in which 
animals are the principal characters, re- 
gardless of whether they are treated like 
human beings or realistically as animals. 
The animal stories numbered 142, and 
549 thema were found in them. 

(3) Hero stories—all stories about in- 
dividuals well known to children and 
commonly presented in an_ idealized 
fashion. Stories about Columbus, the 
Wright brothers, and Biblical characters 
are examples. This type of story was not 
very common in the 'readers: there were 
only 23 hero stories, containing 66 
thema, 

(4) Everyday stories—all the stories not 
falling into these other classifications, 
stories about everyday life in which the 
characters are more or less representative 
of normal human beings. This category 
was by far the most numerous of all; it 
included 559 stories with 2093 thema. 


Summary of procedure 


The outline of the analysis given above 
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will now be briefly summarized, together 
with some indication of the actual tech- 
nique used in recording the data. 

The first step was to read each story 
in a given book and determine whether 
it was suitable for the purposes of the 
analysis. If it was suitable, the second 
step was to identify all the separate 
thema in the story that fitted the pattern 
of analysis. When these thema were 
identified, a file card was prepared for 
each one. It was labeled appropriately 
to identify the story and the book and 
then the following information was en- 
tered on it: 


(1) The type of story 

(2) Whether the character was central or 
anti-social 

(3) The classification of the character ac- 
cording to age, sex, humanity, etc. 

(4) The behavior displayed, classified ac- 
cording to Murray's system of needs 

(5) Notes on the circumstances surround- 
ing the behavior 

(6) The classification of the consequences 
of the behavior.’ 


*It did not seem worthwhile to seek quantita- 
tive indices of the reliability of these various 
judgments. The first 10 of the go books were 
independently analyzed by Mrs. Potter and Mr. 
Child, and some of them also by Mrs. Levine. 
Comparison of the results justified, in our opin- 
ion, the conclusion that the reliability of the 
judgments was more than adequate for the pur- 
poses for which they were to be used. Mrs. Pot- 
ter and Mr. Child conferred about their disagree- 
ments on these first 10 books and made joint 
judgments which were used in the tabulation of 
findings. The judgments on the remaining books 
were made by Mrs. Potter alone. As a precau- 
tion against bias, Mrs. Potter kept h i 
rant of the results of a preliminary study which 
had previously been done by Mrs, Levine, and 
attempted to avoid formulating generalizations 
until after the task of judgment was completed. 










OBJECTLESS 





N THIs and four succeeding chapters 
will be presented the results of the 
analysis of the thema found in the chil- 
dren’s readers. Each chapter will be de- 
voted to one group of the behavioral 
categories, classified in the manner which 
was indicated in Table 1. Under object- 
less behavior, the concern of this chapter, 
four categories of behavior are included: 
activity, passivity, sentience, and elation. 
Each of these will now be defined and 
discussed in turn. 


















































ACTIVITY 








Here are classified instances in which 
activity is engaged in for its own sake. 
In some cases, the activity does also lead 
to the achievement of some other goal; 
but if the emphasis in the story was 
judged to be on the value of the activity 
itself, it was classified under activity. 

Activity appears most often in child 
characters. Out of the 23 categories of 
behavior into which the thema in the 
readers have been classified, activity 
ranks third in frequency in child char- 
acters. It is the fifth most frequent cate- 















































CHAPTER II 






TABLE 2 
Forms of Activity: Frequency, Distribution by Character Type, and Incidence of Reward 


BEHAVIOR 


gory for animal characters, and only 
ninth for adults and fairies. 

The nature of the activity differs sume- 
what among the types,of character. In 
order to bring out this variation six 
forms of activity were recognized. The 
frequency of each of these forms of ac- 
tivity in the several types of character 
is indicated in Table 2. 

The principal points of contrast here 
lie in the less serious and purposeful 
nature of children’s activity as compared 
with adults’, and in the still less purpose- 
ful activity, of animals. Contradictory 
evidence appears in the case of activity 
leading to achievement and activity lead- 
ing to construction, which are found only 
in children, but it will be noted that here 
the frequencies are so small in compari- 
son with those of the other classifications 
that in general children’s activity is 
shown as less serious and purposeful. It 
is significant that only one case of what 
can be classified as verbal or intellectual 
activity occurs in the stories, This inci- 
dent concerns a boy who enjoys the intel- 
lectual activity of listening to the radio. 


































































si a “a Percent of 
Dain of Number of Bay oe acy teem . Thema These ie 
Activity Thema Ong ee ee Which Activity , 
Children Adults Animals Fairies \!* Rewarded 
Play — 75 77 ° 20 3 96 
Exercise 84 62 8 24 6 83 
Exploration 55 57 17 19 9 79 
Work 28 8 13 4 ° 96 
Activity leading to 
achievement 13 100 ° ° ° 92 
Activity leading to 
construction 7 100 ° ° ° 100 











after exc 








* mores where otherwise indicated, percentage of reward for any form of behavior is calculated 
uding those thema in which there is no consequence (neither reward nor punishment). 
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Activity ranks high among the various 
categories of behavior in the predomi- 
nance Of male characters (78%).*’ 
When a character shares activity with 
another person, the other person also 
tends to be male (70%).® 

Activity is in general rewarded. The 
various types of activity, however, show 
some differences in proportion of reward 
according to character type. Play and 
work are almost always rewarded in all 
characters. Activity leading to construc- 
tion and achievement, shown only by 
children, is also usually rewarded. -Ex- 
ploratory activity is the most frequently 
punished form in children and animals, 
but it is not punished when shown by 
adults. This exploratory activity in chil- 
dren and animals is usually fused with 
need for autonomy, which (as will be 
shown later) is also frequently punished. 

To summarize, then: child characters 
show much activity, while adults show 
little. When activity is directed toward a 
specific goal, as in work, construction, 
and achiévement, or when it consists of 
play or exercise, it is usually rewarded. 
When it is exploratory, children and 
young animals are frequently punished; 
adults, however are not. 

This treatment of activity appears to 
be realistic and constructive. It is realis- 
tic in suggesting a greater need for ac- 
tivity in children than in adults, and in 
showing activity as generally rewarded. 


_ “Wherever the sex of characters is mentioned 
in connection with quantitative results, only 
human characters are referred to. 

"This figure is not to be compared with a 
possible 50% 3 ing an equal division of 
the characters between two sexes. The fact 
is that 72% of all the thema ma a concern 
male characters and only 28%, female (disregard- 
ing the instances where the character is a group 


of mixed sex). 
* Here, too, the figure is not 50%, 
but 63%—the frequency of males among the so- 


cial objects or tors who a r in all the 
thema taken en: = rie 
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It is constructive in showing as most fre- 
quently rewarded those forms of activity 
which lead also to the satisfaction of 
other needs or the production of socially 
useful results. The only question that 
might be raised is whether the relatively 
frequent punishment of exploration is 
desirable from the point of view of char- 
acter formation; this question will be 
discussed later, in connection with au- 
tonomy. 

PASSIVITY ; 

Passivity as defined here is the op- 
posite of activity. The most frequent 
form in which it appears is as desire for 
sleep or rest (83% of the thema in which 
passivity is found), but also classified as 
passivity are instances of laziness, care- 
lessness, and inattention (the remaining 
17% of the passivity thema). 

The expression of passivity as desire 
for rest or sleep is rewarded in 85% of 
the thema in which it occurs; generally 
it is just rewarded automatically by the 
attainment of rest or sleep. The cases of 
punishment for this behavior might be 
described as accidental—children fall 
asleep and miss some event in which they 
might have been interested; rest from 
fatigue cannot be obtained; or, in a few 
cases, sleeping individuals are victimized 
by anti-social characters. 

Passivity expressed as laziness, careless- 
ness, or inattentiveness, is punished in 
91% of the thema in which it appears. A 
majority of the punishments are ma- 
terial; the character loses an object of 
value, or fails in the performance of a 
task. The few internal punishments in- 
clude fright, depression, or shame be- 
cause of passive behavior such as resigna- 
tion; the few social punishments are ad- 
ministered by others who scold or disap- 
prove of the character because of his 
laziness. Only two of the 22 cases of this 
type of passivity are rewarded; here chil- 
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dren succeed in avoiding work. 

There are no differences between char- 
acter types as to the incidence of the two 
kinds of passivity. Analysis in relation to 
sex, however, shows laziness to occur 
about twice as often, relatively, in fe- 
males as it does in males. The total num- 
ber of cases of passivity shown by females 
is too few for this relationship by itself 
to be regarded as significant; it will be 
seen, however, that it is consistent with 
the differential treatment of the sexes in 
various other forms of behavior. 


SENTIENCE 


Sentience is the enjoyment of and seek- 
ing after sensory pleasure. It includes 
both esthetic pleasure in artistic or 
natural beauty, and the enjoyment of the 
satisfaction of such bodily needs as hun- 
ger or thirst. 

Sentience occurs somewhat more fre- 
quently in children and animals than it 
does in adults and fairies. In children it 
ranks 13th in frequency of appearance 
among the 23 categories of behavior; in 
animals it ranks 15th, in fairies 18th and 
in adults 21st. 

Children and animals show both en- 
joyment of satisfaction of physical needs 
(26 thema) and esthetic pleasure (33 
thema). In children; in all but two cases 
the physical need satisfied is that of 
hunger; the other instances show the 
characters enjoying bathing and physical 
relaxation. Esthetic pleasure in children 
includes appreciation of natural beauty 
—sunsets, flowers, birds, scenery—and 
man-made art. The latter is usually of a 
simple sort, such as enjoyment of beauti- 
ful quilt patterns, attractive clothing, 
well-decorated Christmas trees, or hand- 
some musical instruments. Only one case 
of literary appreciation occurs: a group 
of children are shown as enjoying read- 


ing poetry. 





The few instances of sentience in 
adults and fairies all involve esthetic 
pleasure (in all but one case the enjoy- 
ment of natural beauty). In animals, on 
the other hand, sentience almost always 
takes the form of satisfaction of basic 
drives. 

Sentience is punished in only g cases; 
all are punishments for greedy or exces- 
sive hunger displayed by children. Re- 
wards for sentience are most frequently 
automatic; the behavior is shown as in- 
trinsically pleasurable if not interfered 
with, 

‘The thema in which sentience appears 
are marked by the lack of instances of 
appreciation of art forms such as paint- 
ing, literature, or sculpture. The em- 
phasis is on necessary reduction of 
physical drives and enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature. 

The negative aspect of sentience, the 
avoidance of pain and discomfort (which 
Murray terms noxavoidance) occurs very 
infrequently. Four cases appear in chil- 
dren (all girls) and three in animals, The 
behavior is usually shown as dependent 
upon hypersensitivity in the character 
and, presumably for this reason, is pre- 
dominantly punished (71%). 

The treatment of sentience seems cal- 
culated to help reinforce the general 
interest in sensual enjoyment which 
every child must already have. At the 
same time, it undoubtedly represents 
social pressure in the direction of mini- 
mizing basic bodily pleasures (adults are 
never shown as sentient in this Way, and 
children are sometimes punished when 
they are), and of building up secondary 
gratifications which conform to the es- 
thetic norms of society. The norms that 
are being presented to the children in 
these readers have to do almost entirely 
with admiration of natural beauty; there 
is less effort at developing art apprecia- 
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‘ tion than might be possible with third- 
grade children. 

The lack of attention to the avoidance 
of pain and discomfort seems rather un- 
realistic. Here is a fairly frequent and 
important form of behavior in the life 
of most children, which is for the most 
part simply neglected. Insofar as it re- 
ceives attention, the treatment is such 
as to discourage its expression by build- 
ing up anticipation of further punish- 
ment. 


ELATION 


Elation is a category of emotional be- 
havior which includes joy, enthusiasm, 
and optimism. Only those incidents are 
classified here, of course, in which this 


elation was judged to be the most con- 
spicuous aspect of a character’s behavior. 

Elation, so considered, is about equally 
infrequent in all character types. It ranks 
18th among the 23 categories of behavior 
in children, 16th in adults, 17th in fairies 
and animals. The behavior represented is 
essentially the same in all characters— 
they experience joy, happiness, and in 
general, a mood of extreme gaiety. 

Elation is predominantly rewarded; in 
55 thema, punishment is found only 
twice, Because of the nature of the be- 
havior, the rewards enjoyed are usually 
automatic. The two cases of punishment 
occur where the characters’ expectations, 
which have led to elation, are not ful- 
filled. 
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EVEN categories of behavior are 

treated here: cognizance, achieve- 
ment, construction, imaginality, acquisi- 
tion, retention and order. All of them 
relate primarily to a person’s interaction 
with things and events, though most of 
them do have clear social implications 
as well. 


COGNIZANCE 


Cognizance refers to behavior directed 
at gaining knowledge—either informa- 
tion or understanding.® 

In the third grade readers, cognizant 
behavior is found most often in child 
characters; with them it is the most fre- 


quent of all the forms of behavior. In - 


other characters it is still frequent, but 
less so; it is the 4th most frequent cate- 
gory in animals, the 5th in adults and 
the 6th in fairies. The four types of char- 
acter will be considered here in turn. 

In child characters, cognizant behavior 
most frequently takes the form of asking 
questions, usually of a type designed to 
secure information (about the habits of 
animals, about historical characters, etc.). 
This question-asking cognizance is found 
in 115 thema about children. In 109 the 
person appealed to is an adult, either 
teacher, parent, or older relative or 
friend, and in only 6 is the person a con- 
temporary of the child. This behavior is 
rewarded in all but one instance (in the 
one case of punishment, the child is 


*At first a distinction was made, following 
Murray, between cognizance and understanding: 
but in this material so few instances were found 
of behavior clearly directed at understanding 
(only 4 thema altogether) that they were sub- 
sumed under cognizance. It is a matter of con- 
siderable interest, of course, that the knowledgé 
sought by characters in these readers is so uni- 
formly information rather than sheer compre- 
hension. 


CHAPTER III 


BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO THINGS AND EVENTS 
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shown as behaving rudely). Usually the 
person appealed to rewards the child by 
directly answering the question; in 13 
cases, he instead responds by telling a 
story illustrating a point, or by demon- 
strating to the child how certain mecha- 
nisms function. 

Another numerous type of cognizant 
behavior shows the child as a passive 
spectator or the object of adult instruc- 
tion which is unsolicited (g1 thema). 
This type of cognizant behavior is al- 
ways rewarded. In 57 of these g1 thema, 
the child is specifically stated to derive 
pleasure from learning or in new experi- 
ences; in 34, the child is given a trip 
which satisfies his curiosity, secures in- 
formation of immediate value to him, or 
is aided by his associates. In a third type 
of cognizant behavior, the child is shown 
as seeking knowledge through autono- 
mous or exploratory activity. He is 
shown, that is, as getting evidence himself 
rather than depending upon authority. 
This expression of cognizance occurs 
much less frequently than the other two 
(53 thema) and is punished more often 
(26%). In 34 of the 39 cases which are 
rewarded, the child again secures infor- 
mation of immediate value to him, or 
again is aided by his associates; in the 
other 5, cases he is rewarded with material 
possessions, gained through his own 
efforts. In the 14 cases in which punish- 
ment follows autonomous behavior, the 
child is punished for disobedience in fail- 
ing to restrain curiosity or for careless- 
ness resulting from excessive curiosity. 

The treatment of animal characters is 
similar to that accorded children: their 
questions are answered, they experience 
pleasure in learning, they acquire infor- 
mation which is helpful in the immedi- 
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ate situation. Cognizant behavior in ani- 
mals is much more often autonomous 
than in children. But as with children, 
it is punished much more often when 
autonomous than when dependent on 
authority. 

Adults, like animals, are shown as 
learning things for themselves much 
more often than children. Punishment 
occurs only with this form of cognizance. 
One distinctive fact about adult charac- 
ters is the relatively high frequency with 
which their cognizance is rewarded by ob- 
taining material possessions (whereas 
children are generally rewarded only by 
getting the information they want). 

In fairy characters, the only type of 
cognizant behavior is that of asking ques- 
tions, and it is always socially rewarded 
in that the questions are answered. 

The predominance of male characters 
in the display of cognizance is not espe- 
cially great; the proportion of males 
(74%) is about the same as for the aver- 
age of all the categories of behavior. 
Among the persons from whom informa- 
tion is obtained, however, the proportion 
of males (70%) is considerably higher 
than is the corresponding proportion for 
the social objects or cooperators found 
in all categories of behavior (63%). It is 
striking that when various kinds of per- 
sons who provide information are con- 
sidered separately (parents, grandpar- 
ents, other relatives, children, etc.), it is 
true in every case that males predomi- 
nate. Most striking of all is the fact that 
males predominate among non-related 
adults who provide information to chil- 
dren—despite the fact that teachers, who 
are included in this category, are always 
women. Enough unrelated men are 
brought into the stories as sources of 
knowledge for the child, so that they out- 
weigh the teachers by two to one. 

The most outstanding fact about cog- 


nizance is that it characterizes primarily 
the behavior of children. In children, 
cognizance is almost always rewarded 
when it involves passive dependence on 
adults as sources of knowledge; when it 
involves independent striving for knowl- 
edge by exploration, it is often punished. 
This same sort of treatment is found in 
animal and adult characters. 

Stories in these readers might be sup- 
posed, therefore, to be building up a mo- 
tive for cognizance (through its frequent 
occurrence and reward) and an expecta- 
tion that when satisfaction is sought 
through appeal to authority it will al- 
ways be reached. There is in fact, only 
one case where a character appeals to a 
person of authority for information and 
finds that person unable to supply the 
information. At the same time, the stories 
seem calculated to build up a contrary 
expectation that when a person seeks to 
learn things on his own, he has a good 
chance of being punished. 

To the extent that this material is in 
these respects representative of the influ- 
ences to which children have been ex- 
posed in primary school, it may help 
explain why teachers of science so often 
have difficulty in leading older students 
to appreciate the aims and methods of 
science. But in the world of practical af- 
fairs, too, it is doubtful whether such 
training is the best possible in prepara- 
tion for competence in adult life. Neither 
in the realm of abstract knowledge nor 
in the practical world is it generally true 
that authority is always ready at hand 
with the right answer. The child who is 
trained in this false expectation is not 
trained in the techniques of autonomous 
seeking for knowledge that may alone 
lead to success. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Under achievement are classified inci- 
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dents in which characters show either a 
generalized ambition to succeed or a de- 
sire for specific physical, intellectual, or 
social success. 

Achievement is much more frequent 
in child characters than in others. It is 
the fifth most frequent category in child 
characters, whereas it is only tenth in 
animals and ranks a little lower still in 
adults and fairies. 

The kinds of behavior shown as the 
instruments of achievement are numer- 
ous. They are tabulated in Table 3 in the 
order of their overall frequency. The fre- 





TABLE 3 
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(1) Nurturant achievement (directed 
at helping others). 

(2) Intellectual achievement (directed 
at academic and other intellectual suc- 
cesses). 

(3) Achievement for personal advance- 
ment (other than intellectual). 

In children, the treatment of achieve- 
ment differs according to sex. According- 
ly, boys will be considered first, then girls, 
and finally groups of mixed sex. 

Of the 112 thema about achievement 
in boys, 81 show the aim to be personal 
advancement (other than intellectual). 





Instruments of Achievement: Frequency Distribution by Character Type 








Frequency Distribution of Thema 








Instrument of Achievement by Character Type 
Child Adult Anima! Fairy 

Effort 25 5 9 2 
Ingenuity 30 4 4 ° 
Previous skill or knowledge 24 2 7 ° 
Acquisition of skill of knowledge 23 ° 4 I 
Wishful thinking 21 2 3 2 
Persistence 22 3 I ° 
Appeal for assistance 7 ° ° I 
Strength 3 ° 2 ° 
Chance I I ° I 
Mixed II ° ° ° 








quency is given separately for each char- 
acter type, but the frequencies are too 
small (except in children) to permit any 
sound inferences about the differences 
between character types. The order of 
overall frequency does, however, indi- 
cate roughly the relative emphasis placed 
on various modes of striving for achieve- 
ment. The frequency of reward is high 
and approximately the same for all these 
modes of achievement, with the single 
exception of wishful thinking (which 
shows a high proportion both of punish- 
ment and of no consequence). 

More significant in relation to type of 
character is a three-fold classification of 
achievement according to the aim of the 
activity: 






These include 30 cases of achievement 
through the acquisition of skills like 
fishing, hunting, farming, and making 
pottery, or through the desire to engage 
later in some occupation such as surveyor 
or airplane pilot. The rewards for this 
behavior—it is never punished—are real- 
istic in that the children acquire such 
skills, are praised occasionally by parents 
or friends, and, in the case of anticipa- 
tions of future accomplishment, receive 
internal reward by enjoying their day- 
dreams of success. 

The other 51 instances of achievement 
for personal advancement, among boy 
characters, are by the use of skills already 
acquired, They include, for example, 
accomplishment through activities such 
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as teaching an animal tricks, excelling 
in games, or attaining results through 
skills already acquired. Of the 51 cases in 
this class, 29 are rewarded in that the 
boy succeeds in his endeavors, derives in- 
ternal satisfaction from his success, or is 
praised. In 10 cases where only a wish 
for achievement is expressed there is no 
reward or punishment. But efforts at 
achievement for personal advancement 
are here punished 12 times. In g of these, 
the punishment is temporary and the boy 
succeeds later in his endeavors. Yet it 
is probably significant of the stress on 
learning in our educational system that 
punishment does occur here, whereas it 
does not occur at all in connection with 
the acquisition of skills. 

The second most numerous type of 
achievement in boys (found in 28 thema) 
is the nurturant, in which the activity is 
aimed primarily at helping others. The 
person helped is usually a parent, for 
whom the boy runs errands or’ whom he 
plans to provide for by earning money. 
In a few cases, the person achieved for is 
a sister, animal, or friend. The boys are 
usually rewarded materially in that they 
accomplish the errand or activity and are 
less frequently rewarded by praise or a 
feeling of internal satisfaction. This nur- 
turant achievement is punished only 
twice, and the punishments are tempo- 
rary. 

Only three cases of intellectual achieve- 
ment occur in boys. In two, the behavior 
concerns planning for future achieve- 
ment and no consequence is attached, 
while the third describes a poet whose 
childish efforts influence his later suc- 
cess. : ; 

There is a lower incidence of achieve- 
ment (24 thema) among girls, and the 
frequency of the various types is very 
different. Behavior which helps others is 
predominant, with personal advancement 


second; no cases of intellectual achieve- 
ment are found. Nurturant achievement 
occurs 18 times (not far below the fre- 
quency of 28 in boys). It comprises such 
things as helping parents with chores or 
performing tasks which benefit others 
(one girls plants a garden for her family), 
and is rewarded primarily by success in 
the activity; in 4 cases the child is praised, 
and in 4 cases no consequence is specified. 
The one case of punishment—the only 
instance where achievement is punished 
in girls—results from an inadvertent mis- 
take while helping another. Only 6 in- 
stances of achievement for personal ad- 
vancement are recorded in girls (as 
against 79 for boys); they are similar to 
those recorded for boys and are rewarded 
by success in the activity or praise. The 
ratio of nurturant achievement to that 
for personal advancement is thus in 
girls about 10 times as large as it is in 
boys. 

All three forms of achievement are dis- 
played by boys and girls together in a 
group. It is here that the highest inci- 
dence of intellectual achievement occurs 
(g). All but one incident take place in the 
school room; they comprise such activi- 
ties as acquiring knowledge, giving school 
plays, etc. All but one are rewarded by 
success in the activity; the one case of 
punishment is the realistic failure of 
third-grade children to learn Spanish in 
two weeks! Personal advancement occurs 
15, times; in 10 cases the children work 
for and attain their goals; in g cases of 
wishful thinking no consequence is at- 
tached; and in 2 instances children are 
punished by their incompetence in com- 
petitive activities. The nurturant type of 
achievement occurs 8 times and is always 
rewarded either by praise or in that the 
activity is successful. 

Among adults, personal advancement 
activities are much more numerous than 
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nurturant (15 cases as against 2) and no 
intellectual activities occur. Three of the 
incidents of achievement for personal ad- 
vancement occur in hero stories; 9 of the 
others appear in everyday stories, and 4 
in fairy stories. The goals are realistic and 
the adults are shown as successful in their 
vocations (farming, hunting, etc.). Two 
cases of personal advancement are pun- 
ished: a woman in an everyday story in- 
jures herself while working, and a man 
in a fairy story fails in his efforts to learn 
to sneeze satisfactorily. In the 2 cases of 
nurturant achievement, adults are shown 
as successfully protecting dependents. 
Like girls, animal characters show a 
high proportion of achievements for the 
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Considering all the human characters 
in whom achievement occurs, the propor- 
tion of males—83%—is one of the highest 
for any of the categories of behavior. The 
difference in the treatment of the sexes is 
even more marked when the various types 
of achievement are considered. Table 4 
summarizes, for all human characters, the 
facts that have already been described for 
children alone. The representation of fe- 
males is almost 6 times as great in nur- 
turant achievement as in achievement 
for personal advancement. 

Most of the incidents of achievement 
are realistic in that the achievement de- 
scribed is a reasonably likely one. It is 
interesting to note that of the total of 


Types of Achievement: Distribution by Sex in Human Characters 








Type of Number 
Achievement of Thema 





Personal advancement 117 
Nurturant 56 
Intellectual 12 





benefit of others (14 thema out of 29). 
Dogs are shown as herd dogs, bees are 
shown working for the hive, and the story 
of a carrier pigeon is told. The primary 
reward is social—praise by human beings 
—with success in activity second. In the 


instances of personal advancement, ani-— 


mals are portrayed as achieving maturity 
or independence (13 thema). Two cases of 
punishment occur among animals: a 
young animal is slightly injured while 
learning how to get food, and another is 
tricked by his mistress. 

Only 6 instances of achievement occur 
in fairy characters: these are all for per- 
sonal advancement, and one is unreal- 
istic. Only one case, where achievement is 
fused with dominance and exhibition 
and results in boasting, is punished. 








Percentage Distribution 


by Sex 
Male Female Mixed 





81 6 13 
52 34 14 
25 ° 75 








27 thema involving unrealistic achieve- 
ment, 23 occur in fairy stories. These im- 
possible feats in fairy stories are largely 
performed, however, by human charac- 
ters—15 by children and g by adults. All 
but 2 of the unrealistic achievements are 
for personal advancement, and all but 2 
are rewarded. Success is frequently at- 
tained, of course, with supernatural aid. 

A superficial analysis of the types of 
achievement which are encouraged in 
children, and the methods by which they 
are rewarded, would lead one to conclude 
that this need was handled in a manner 
which would increase the child’s motiva- 
tion to acquire skills, and that for that 
reason the treatment would contribute 
to the child’s eventual economic and so- 
cial adjustment in adulthood. A more de- 
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tailed analysis, however, has shown that 
this generalization applies only to male 
characters in the readers. The treatment 
of female characters follows closely that 
of preparing girls in the stereotype of 
the preceding century. If girls are in- 
fluenced mostly by the portrayal of fe- 
male characters, there is little to en- 
courage them to acquire skills that could 
serve toward their personal advancement 
in the world of today. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Under construction are classified 
thema where the emphasis is on the crea- 
tion of a material or intellectual produc- 
tion. The objects constructed are either 
utilitarian or esthetic in their use. 

Construction occurs much more fre- 
quently among children’ and adults, 
where it ranks 14th and 12th respectively, 
than it does among animals, where it 
ranks goth; no cases occur in fairies. 

In children, construction is shown 
mostly by boys (31 \thema) and mixed 
groups (17 thema); single girls show very 
little (6 thema). Constructive activity in 
mixed groups of children frequently 
takes place in the classroom—they build 
exhibits, make sets for school plays, etc. 
Other cases of joint activity include 
building bird houses, making toys, and 
constructing other playthings. Boys are 
shown as building toys and making arti- 
cles to sell. Most of the construction by 
mixed groups and by boys is utilitarian, 
though a few esthetic objects are created, 
as when a boy enjoys drawing wild ani- 
mals or making an attractive scrapbook. 
In three of the 6 thema in which girls are 
the central character, the constructive 
activity is sewing doll clothes; the others 
concern construction of toys. 

Adult constructive activity is very 
heterogeneous. It ranges from the build- 


ing of Aztec cities to the writing of poetry 
and the invention of the airplane. The 
emphasis here is on the social and cul- 
tural value of the results of various fa- 
mous instances of constructiveness. 

Animals are usually shown as building 
homes for themselves. Fairies show no in- 
cidents of construction. 

The emphasis on material as con- 
trasted with intellectual construction is 
evident from the fact that only one case 
of the latter occurs. (It has to do with an 
adult who composes a song.) This neglect 
of intellectual activity is apparently con- 
sistent in the readers, as it parallels the 
treatment of sentience, in which there 
is described only one case of intellectual 
appreciation, and that of achievement, in 
which only 12 of the 167 cases occurring 
in children can be classified as intellectual 
in nature. : 

Constructive activity is almost always 
rewarded—punishment occurs in only 
one case. The rewards are of the usual 
three types—internal, material, and social. 
The character enjoys building some- 
thing, he profits by selling it or using it, 
or he is praised for his activity. 

Of all the forms of behavior analyzed 
in this study, construction is the one with 
the greatest predominance of male char- 
acters. Considering children and adults 
together, the characters displaying con- 
struction are males in 86% of the thema 
and females in only 14% (disregarding 
the thema in which the “character” is a 
group of mixed sex). 

Construction, then, is shown as pri- 
marily a human activity and primarily 
for males. Whoever displays it, however, 
is rewarded. The result should certainly 
be to reinforce tendencies toward con- 
structiveness, but probably to do so more 
in boys than in girls. For sheer lack of | 
attention to it, a desire for intellectual 
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construction should be built up very 
much less than a desire to make material 
objects. 

As is suggested by the utilitarian char- 
acter of many of the things that are made 
by characters in the stories, construction 
tends to be shown as a means to some 
other end. Since the construction re- 
quires effort and time, treatment of ic 
is a part of the general pressure in these 
readers towards establishing a motive for 
work as the desirable way to attain goals. 
In this way, the effect of these incidents 
about construction is likely to be very 
similar to that of the incidents about 
achievement and acquisition. 


IMAGINALITY 


Under imaginality have been classified 
fantasy and imaginative play. Imagi- 
nality does not appear frequently; only 
one other behavioral category (rejection) 
appears less often. It is discussed here, 
after construction and achievement, be- 
cause of the common element of creativ- 
ity; here, however, the creativity remains 
unrealistic. 

Imaginality is predominantly rewarded 
(in 70% of the thema in which it ap- 
pears), usually internally, by the fact that 
the fantasy is pleasant. Only one case of 
punishment occurs—an instance in which 
a boy’s daydreams are unpleasant be- 
cause he imagines the dangers confront- 
ing him on a long journey. In some cases 
(28%) no consequence is specified. Here 
the character is represented as showing 
imaginality, but whether the activity is 
pleasant or unpleasant is not indicated. 

Treatment of imaginality in the read- 
ers, thus, is in the direction of reinforcing 
such tendencies. But the likelihood of 
any influence is reduced by the fact that 
imaginality appears rarely, and almost 
exclusively in children, and that the re- 
wards are mostly internal. The pressure 
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towards building up this sort of crea- 
tivity is much less, then, than the pres- 
sure towards achievement and construc- 
tion. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition describes the desire for 
material possessions and acts directed at 
satisfying this desire. Acquisitive behavior 
is most conspicuous in adult characters, 
where it ranks end in frequency among 
all the categories of behavior. Among ani- 
mals it ranks 6th, among children 11th, 
and acquisition only appears a few times 
altogether in fairy characters. 

The acquisitive behavior found in the 
readers can usefully be classified accord- 
ing to the ways in which the property is 
acquired (or sought to be acquired), and 
this classification reveals additional con- 
trasts among the type of behavior. In 
Table 5, four modes of acquisition are 
arranged in descending order of social 
approval. (The order of social approval 
is verified by the relative frequency of 
reward found in the readers, indicated 
in the last column of the table.) 

The representation of children is high- 
est in the most approved modes, and 
lowest in the least approved. Most strik- 
ing is the high incidence of adults, and 
low incidence of children in the last 
and least approved mode—acquisition 
through dominance, aggression, stealing, 
or trickery. 

There is also a relationship between 
the mode of acquisition and the type 
of story in which it occurs, Of the thema 
showing acquisition by effort, 70% occur 
in everyday stories, 17% in animal 
stories, and 13% in fairy stories. Of ac- 
quisition by trading, selling, and pur- 
chase, 79% occur in everyday stories, 
3% in animal stories, and 17% in fairy 
stories. For acquisition by asking, wish- 
ing, or taking what is offered, the corre- 
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sponding figures are 41%, 33%, and 
26%. But of the instances of acquisition 
by dominance, aggression, stealing, or by 
trickery, only 11% are found in every- 
day stories, and 18% in animal stories, 
whereas 71% are in fairy stories. Thus 
the highest proportion of socially unac- 
ceptable methods ' of acquisition—domi- 
nance, aggression, stealing—is found in 
fairy stories. The characters participating 
in these incidents, however, are seldom 
fairies; 54% are adults, 37% children, 


Disapproval of acquisition by domi- 
nance, aggression, etc., is further: illus- 
trated by the preponderance of anti- 
social characters occurring there. Where 
only two anti-social characters appear in 
all the other modes of acquisition, 26 
appear here (as compared with .21 cen- 
tral characters). The anti-social charac- 
ters, moreover, are more often punished 
for this mode of acquisitive - behavior 
than are central characters (72% as 


against 43%). 


TABLE 5 


Modes of Acquisition: Frequency, Distribution by Character Type, and Incidence of Reward 








Mode of 
Acquisition 


Number 
of Thema 


Children 


Percentage Distribution of Thema 
Among the Character Types 


Percent of 
Thema in 
Which 


Acquisition 


Adults Animals ___ Fairies Is Rewarded 





By effort 30 7° 
By buying, selling, or 

trading 30 67 
By asking, wishing, or 

taking what is of- 

fered 70 50 
By dominance, aggres- 

sion, stealing, or 

trickery 46 28 


13 17 ° 93 
30 3 ° 80 


16 33 | 68 


46 41 





2% animals, and 8% fairies. The fairy 
stories apparently serve as an outlet for 
aggressive types of acquisition that would 
not be shown as occurring in everyday 
circumstances. This inference is further 
borne out when the percentage of re- 
wards and punishments for the various 
modes of acquisition are analyzed. 

The general proportion of reward for 
the various modes of acquisition is shown 
in the last column of Table 5. For the 
first three modes listed, the incidence of 
reward and punishment is approximately 
the same in the everyday, animal, and 
fairy stories, But acquisition by domi- 
nance, aggression, trickery and stealing, 
is punished less often in fairy stories than 
in everyday and animal stories. 


Comparison of sex of character and 
type of acquisitive behavior shows that 
female characters appear most frequently 
in acquisition by taking what is offered, 
wishing and asking (where 32% of the 
thema concern female characters), and by 
aggression, stealing, and trickery (45% 
female). Only one female character dis- 
plays acquisition by effort, whereas 19 
males do (though groups of mixed sex 
do also show it in 10 thema). 

The rewards and punishments for all 
methods of acquisition are predominant- 
ly material. Either the character is re- - 
warded by obtaining the possessions for 
which he is striving, or he is punished by 
his inability to obtain them. A very few 
cases of internal reward and punishment 
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occur; in these instances, the character 
enjoys anticipating acquiring something, 
or feels unhappy because of his inability 
to do so. 

In general, acquisition is rewarded or 
punished according to the methods em- 
ployed in its display. The undesirability 
of some types of acquisitive behavior is 
emphasized by punishing them more 
often, having them occur in unrealistic 
situations, or having anti-social charac- 
ters use them. 

The handling of acquisition in chil- 
dren is consistent with the cultural stereo- 
type that material possessions should 
come primarily as a reward for the effort 
expended in attaining them. Although 
the technique of acquiring through such 
acceptable methods as buying, selling, or 
trading is also encouraged, this is treated 
less realistically in that no emphasis is 
placed on how the child acquired the 
money he is spending, or the original 
‘possession which he is trading. The im- 
plication is that this is furnished by the 
parents, but the child is not shown as 
engaging in any constructive activity to 
deserve it. 

In view of the fact that adult figures 
are in many other ways treated as beings 
to whom children should be deferent and 
nurturant, and whom they should emu- 
late, it might well be confusing to the 
child to find them here behaving in ways 
which are selfishly aggressive. 


RETENTION 

Under retention are grouped the de- 
sires to conserve and hold on to objects. 
Retention is not frequent in the readers. 
It ranks somewhat lower in children and 
animals (22nd) than it does in adults and 

fairies (16th). 
Retentive behavior falls into two cate- 
gories: (1) selfish retention in the face of 
demands for sharing; (2) nonselfish reten- 


tion where no demands for sharing are 
made. The proportion of retention that 
is selfish is much lower in children (12°) 
than in the other characters (47%). 

The consequences that follow upon 
retentive behavior vary according to 
whether the behavior is selfish. Punish- 
ment does occur 38% of the time with 
non-selfish retention, but it is shown as 
accidental or the result of aggression by 
other characters. Thus a child may have 
to give up a cherished violin in order to 
lighten the load of a covered wagon 
crossing the Plains in 1849, or a fairy 
may have an umbrella stolen from him 
by a playful young elf. More commonly, 
non-selfish retention is rewarded, as 
though to emphasize its constructive 
value for children in saving or in caring 
for. their possessions. Selfish retention, 
however, is always punished (except in 
one case of no consequence), and the 
punishment is generally shown as a 

“genuine consequence of the character's 
retentiveness. 

The infrequent occurrence of retentive 
activity among child characters in the 
readers is probably unrealistic, as chil- 
dren undoubtedly show more selfish re- 
tention than is expressed here. Selfish 
retention by children is a major problem 
in character training. But where the ma- 
terial in the readers might be contribut- 
ing to the building up of contrary mo- 
tives by showing retention as punished, 
the general tendency is instead to act as 
though the problem did not exist. In the 
discussion of nurturance in Chapter V, 
however, a more positive treatment ol 
sharing is exhibited. 


ORDER 

Order includes three different but re- 
lated tendencies: cleanliness, or the habit 
of washing and cleaning up; orderliness, 
or neatness and order in the arrangement 
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of one’s possessions; and finickiness about 
details and concern about small matters. 

Order occurs in approximately the 
same low rank in all characters: 1gth in 
children and adults, 18th in animals, and 
zoth in fairies. 

Children show, proportionately more 
cleanliness than other characters. They 
are shown as forming or displaying habits 
of personal cleanliness. Three other cases 
occur in animals, 

Orderliness is more frequent and is 
displayed by all types of characters. Chil- 
dren take care of their toys and books, 
keep their schoolroom neat, or help in 
housework and gardening. All the order- 
liness of adults and fairies relates to 
housekeeping. The one animal character 
in this category is depicted as appreciat- 
ing the orderliness of children. ; 


Finickiness about details occurs infre- 
quently. Two children, 2 adults, and 1 
fairy show concern over such details as 
punctuality, meticulous care in watering 
plants, or the personal carelessness of 
others. 

Only one case of order is punished; 
this occurs to a character in a humorous 
fairy story who is punished by her in- 
ability to bathe when she has forgotten 
to put water in the tub. The reward for 
order is usually internal pleasure in 
cleanliness or in neatness. Seven cases 
of material reward occur, six of which 
are administered to children for cleanli- 
ness. 

Orderly behavior of all sorts, then, 
would tend to be reinforced by the con- 
tent of the readers. But it is not empha- 
sized by frequent appearance. 








N THis chapter are treated four cate- 

gories of socially-oriented behavior: 
affiliation, nurturance, succorance, and 
deference. These are placed together on 
the grounds that a person’s satisfaction of 
any of these needs is likely to involve 
automatically the satisfaction of needs in 
another person, It is for that reason that 
the term “altruistic” is applied. 


AFFILIATION 


The category of affiliation includes 
manifestations of friendliness and good 
will, and of ‘the desire to do things in 
company with others. Affiliative behavior 
is often demonstrated through respect, 
deference, sympathy, generosity and help- 
fulness. 

The type of affiliative behavior most 
frequently occurring in the readers is the 
rather pure form of general friendliness 
or desire to be with others (282 thema). 
This may be evidenced by visiting 
friends, expressions of politeness, play- 
ing with others, or the sharing of pleas- 
ures (37 thema), but is most frequently 
expressed in simple proximity or desire 
for proximity (245 thema). General 
friendliness is the most common form of 
affiliation in all character types, and the 
only kind occurring in fairy characters. 
Other kinds of affiliation which occur 
less frequently involve some fusion of 
other tendencies: nurturant helpfulness 
or giving (29 thema), succorant attitudes 
of dependence (7), or acquisitive affilia- 
tion in expectation of gifts (10). 

All types of affiliation are predomi- 
nantly rewarded. General friendliness is 
rewarded most often of all (93% of the 
total of rewards and punishments). The 
other types of affiliation mentioned above 


CHAPTER IV 


ALTRUISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 





are rewarded in proportions ranging 
from 80% to 88%; because of the low 
incidence of these types, little meaning 
can be attached to the exact values, but 
it may be significant that in every case 
the reward is less frequent than for sim- 
ple friendliness. 

There are no significant differences 
between the various character types as to 
the incidence of the various kinds of af- 
filiation. There is also little difference 
as to the rank of affiliation among the 
total needs displayed: the need ranks 
second in children and fairies, third in 
animals and fourth in adults. 

As with many of the categories of be- 
havior, the tendency is for children to 
show a large part of their affiliative be- 
havior toward adults. Of the 206 cases in 
which the character affiliated with is a 
single individual or a group of individu- 
als all of whom can be classed as older 
than or contemporaries of the child, 117 
are older individuals. This tendency is 
particularly marked when a group of 
children constitute the central character: 
of 67 such cases of affiliation, 42 are to- 
ward older individuals. About half of the 
adults affiliated with by children are 
older relatives, frequently parents; the 
others are miscellaneous adults with 
whom the child is thrown in contact— 
neighbors, visitors to the schoolroom, 
friends of the parents. It is notable, how- 
ever, that there are only two instances 
of affiliation toward a teacher. There are 
a number of cases of affiliation toward 
animals (20 thema), in which a child is 
shown as enjoying playing with a pet. 

Boys, girls, and mixed groups of chil- 
dren show the same kinds of affiliative 
behavior. The person affiliated with, 
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however, is in each case more frequently 
male than female. Boys affiliate with 59 
persons of the same sex, and only 18 of 
the opposite sex; girls affiliate with 14 
of the same sex, and with 15 of the op- 
posite sex; and mixed groups of children 
affiliate with 22 males and only 6 females. 

The proportion of males is lower for 
affiliation (66%) than for most of the 
other categories of behavior. Affiliation 
is one of the few categories in which the 
proportion of males is higher among the 
objects of the need (68%) than among 
the characters exhibiting it. 

There are distinct differences in the 
kinds of reward for the various charac- 
ter types, as indicated in Table 6. 

The most conspicuous fact is the pre- 
dominance of internal rewards in chil- 
dren. These internal rewards consist of a 


TABLE 6 


Kinds of Rewards for Affiliation: Percentage 
Distribution in Each Character Type 








Percentage Distribution of 
Three Kinds of Reward 
in Each Character Type 


Internal Social Material 


16 
20 


37 
20 


Character 
Type 





Children 
Adults 
Animals 
Fairies 


52 
10 
33 
20 


32 
7° 
30 
60 





feeling of happiness, passive enjoyment 
of being with others, a feeling of pride, 
and so on, The specific emotion is ap- 
parently unrelated to the type of person 
affliated with, children as often feeling 
pride in siblings as in parents, or being 
as happy with siblings as with parents. 

Children most frequently receive mate- 
rial and social rewards when affiliating 
with adults, and internal when affiliating 
with other children. The administration 
of material reward by adults is empha- 
sized by the fact that when adults are the 
central characters, all the cases of mate- 
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rial reward occur when they affiliate with — 
other adults. And of the g instances of 
material reward received by animals 
when affiliating with human beings, in 7 
the person affiliated with is an adult. 

Punishment followirg affiliation is 
rare (26 instances as against 297 of re- 
ward): The instances that occur are simi- 
lar for the various characters, and rather 
evenly distributed among material, social 
and internal punishments. In some cases, 
the character expresses afhliation by a de- 
sire for the companionship of someone 
who is not present, and the resulting 
punishment of loneliness comes as a re- 
sult of this fact. Another common punish- 
ment results when those with whom the 
character wishes to affiliate refuse to let 
him do so. In a third type of punishment, 
through affiliation the character is duped 
by an anti-social individual; thus an 
adult may be friendly to another and 
have his possessions stolen. There are 
some incidents in which a character, in 
attempting to /be friendly, accidentally 
injures or frightens another, as when a 
girl, in presenting a gift of pie to Indians, 
frightens them with the knife with which 
she has to cut it. There are instances in 
which, through affiliation with another, 
the character offends a third party who 
then punishes him. 

These few instances of punishment are 
cited primarily to point up the general 
absence of stories which deal with the 
realistic difficulties that occur in a child’s 
efforts at affiliation. ‘These few instances 
tend to be realistic; were there more of 
them, they might be used to suggest real- 
istic and adaptive solutions of such prob- 
lems. For the most part, however, affilia- 
tive behavior is shown as being readily 
and uniformly rewarded. This treatment 
may very well help strengthen children’s 
desire for affiliation, but does not seem 
likely to contribute to the adjustment of 
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those many children whose affiliative 
needs are being frustrated and whose 
problem is to learn ways of finding satis- 
faction. 


NURTURANCE 


Nurturance is the manifestation of 
helpfulness and willingness to exert one- 
self to aid any creature that might be in 
need of assistance. While it might be ex- 
pected that nurturance would be dis- 
played primarily toward inferiors, this is 
not true in the readers. 

Nurturant behavior of all characters 
can be classified according to the circum- 
stances surrounding its appearance. The 
three categories so constructed are nur- 
turance in response to a specific request 
by another; nurturance spontaneously in- 
itiated by the character without specific 
request; and nurturance of those jeopard- 
ized by the character’s own previous acts. 
The first category (requested nurturance) 
includes such behavior as children’s help- 
ing parents when asked to, or caring for 
pets at the suggestion of parents; adults’ 
extending hospitality to those who re- 
quest it; or animals’ caring for their 
young when the latter express succorance. 
The second category (spontaneous nur- 
turance) covers the same type of behavior, 
but in these cases the characters are 
aware of the needs of others and respond 
to them without being specifically re- 
quested to do so. In the third category 
(necessitated nurturance), the character 
has created a situation necessitating nur- 
turance of another, as when a boy loses 
his sister’s doll, or a shepherdess permits 
a lamb to become lost. 

The most numerous category for all 
character types is that of spontaneous 
nurturance, with requested nurturance 
second, and necessitated nurturance rare. 
Thus, 73% of the nurturant behavior of 
children is spontaneous, as is 64% of that 
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of adults, 70% of that of animals, and 
55% of that of fairies. It is notable that 
fairies, the group showing the least 
amount of nurturance relatively, also 
show the least amount of spontaneous 
nurturance. 

Spontaneous nurturance consistently 
receives the highest percentage of re- 
ward in all characters. Children are re- 
warded 97% of the time for spontaneous 
nurturance, and 94% of the time for re- 
quested; for adults these figures are 
100%, and 92%; for animals, 100% and 
67%; and for fairies 100% and 75%. 

The rewards for spontaneous nurtur- 
ance are most frequently internal (45% 
of the rewards) and material (¢2%), and 
less often social (22%); but analysis of the 
character types shows that children con- 
tribute most to this preponderance of 
internal reward. In 53% of the cases in 
which they are rewarded, children are 
shown as rewarded internally—by enjoy- 
ing helping others, or feeling proud or 
glad of their ability to do so. Children’s 
material rewards (29% of their rewards) 
occur when pets thrive and are affection- 
ate, or when those they have befriended 
present them with gifts or later give them 
material aid. Social rewards (18%) in- 
clude praise by those nurtured, and ex- 
pressions of gratitude or of. social ap- 
proval. Adults, in contrast, receive a pre- 
dominant amount of material reward 
(41% of their rewards are material). In 
these instances they acquire wealth or 
other possessions through befriending 
supernatural beings, saving the lives of 
others, etc. Their social rewards (29%) 
include the social approval of both other 
adults and of children, while their in- 
ternal rewards (29%) are principally a 
feeling of happiness at their ability to 
help others. 

The rewards received by animal char- 
acters for spontaneous nurturance are 
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similar to those received by adults: 37% 
material, 32% social, and 32% internal. 
Fairy characters show spontaneous nur- 
turance very rarely (5 thema). 

Spontaneous nurturance is punished in 
only four thema, all-with child charac- 
ters. In two of these the punishment is ac- 
cidental, as when a pet which is being 
protected falls into a cave; in one the 
punishment is protective, when an older 
sister refuses her younger sister’s offers of 
assistance; and in the last, simulated nur- 
turance by an anti-social character fails 
to deceive the central character. 

Requested nurturance occurs much less 
frequently than spontaneous. There is a 
slightly higher percentage of both no 
consequence and punishment for re- 
quested nurturance; of the cases having 
a specific consequence, requested nurtur- 
ance is rewarded 89% of the time, while 
spontaneous nurturance is rewarded 98% 
of the time. 

The pattern of treatment of the vari- 
ous characters, however, is very similar 
to that observed in spontaneous nurtur- 
ance. Children again, are the only group 
receiving more internal than other re- 
ward, while the few animals and fairies 
appearing in this category are primarily 
rewarded materially. 

Necessitated nurturance of those jeop- 
ardized by the character’s own acts is the 
most frequently punished of the three 
types. It occurs only nine times alto- 
gether, and in four cases it is punished 
(usually through failure of the nurtur- 
ant behavior to make up the damage pre- 
viously caused). 

The treatment of nurturance in the 
readers gives it a context sometimes of a 
protective relationship, sometimes of a 
subservient one. Children are more often 
nurturant toward superior persons (76 
thema) than towards their equals (16 
thema); in 19 instances children are 

/ 


shown as nurturant towards human in- 
feriors (in age or social status). The prin- 
cipal direction of children’s nurturance 
toward inferiors is toward animals, most 
often pets or farm animals (60 thema). 
There is little difference here among the 
types of nurturance, except that nurtur- 
ance of inferior human beings (princi- 
pally younger children) is much. more 
frequent in spontaneous nurturance than 
in requested. 

Nurturance is found more often in 
male than in female characters (64% 
male), but the representation of male 
characters here is lower than for most of 
the other categories of behavior. More 
notable still, however, is the predomi- 
nance of female figures among the objects 
of nurturance (only 43% male and 57% 
female). 

In addition to its preponderance of re- 
ward, nurturant behavior is further en- 
couraged by the fact that the child char- 
acters are shown as behaving realistically. 
Their activities include helping parents, 
caring for pets, looking after younger 
sisters and brothers. The only cases in 
which children’s nurturance is unrealistic 
occur in fairy stories. The number of 
child characters expressing nurturance in 
fairy stories is comparatively small; but 
of the 22 thema occurring, in 19 the nur- 
turant behavior is unrealistic. In these, 
children care for supernatural creatures 
or help others through supernatural 
means, and are always rewarded. 

Nurturance is found in the readers 
primarily, then, in realistic behavior di- 
rected at helping contemporaries, in- 
feriors, and superiors. It is almost al- 
ways rewarded, but whereas other charac- 
ters are rewarded materially and socially, 
children are more often shown as receiv- 
ing self-administered internal rewards. 

It is unlikely that children in the third 
grade (or a representative group of peo- 
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ple of any other age, perhaps) show in 
their behavior quite the preponderance 
of spontaneous nurturance found in the 
readers. The preponderance found here, 
then, and the almost uniform reward of 
spontaneous nurturance, may be viewed 
as a reflection not of reality, but of social 
norms. This is the form of nurturance 
most important to teach children to want 
to display, if they are to become well 
socialized persons. Requested nurturance 
may be produced by outside pressures; 
spontaneous nurturance will occur only 
in a person who has motives which lead 
him to it. 

In this case it is doubtful whether the 
treatment of spontaneous nurturance is 
the best possible. The defect lies in the 
fact that adults much less often than chil- 
dren are shown as obtaining internal re- 
wards for such behavior. The guarantee 
of the firm maintenance of an acquired 
motive is that a person be able to supply 
his owr reward for it despite indifference 
or occasional punishment from the out- 
side. To the extent that children identify 
with child characters, they may be learn- 
ing to reward themselves for nurturance. 
To the extent that they are iacntifying 
with adult characters, they may be learn- 
ing to display nurturance only when 
there is promise of material or social re- 
ward. Or, at the very least, they may be 
learning to feel that good behavior is a 
childish way, to be put aside when one is 
grown. 


SUCCORANCE 


Succorance refers to behavior directed 
at obtaining protection, sympathy, or 
assistance from another person. 

Succorant behavior in the readers can 
be classified under six headings. ‘These 
are (1) Asking for help in activities, 
which includes primarily requests for as- 
sistance in commonplace everyday occu- 
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pations, such as fixing toys or making a 
purchase. (2) Asking for favors or permis. 
sion: a character requests to be permitted 
to engage in an activity, or asks anothe: 
to perform a service for him, as con- 
trasted with merely asking for assistance 
in an activity. (3) Asking for material aid, 
such as food, money, or other gifts. (4) 
Expression through the condition of the 
character, where usually the emotional 
condition of an individual (e.g., crying) 
leads others to nurture him. (5) Asking 
for rescue or protection from harmful 
threats. (6) Asking for sympathy and re- 
assurance by appealing to others for con. 
solation and comfort when ill, lonely, 
disappointed, or otherwise emotionally 
disturbed. 

Succorance has a fairly constant rank 
among the categories of behavior for all 
types of character; it is gth in incidence 
among children, 10th among adults, 6th 
among fairies, and 8th among animals. 
There are only slight difftrences in the 
forms of succorant behavior displayed by 
the different characters. 

The percentage of children is highest 
in asking for favors or permission, for 
sympathy and reassurance, and in suc. 
corance expressed by the condition of the 
character. These forms of succorance 
necessitate less material or physical nur- 
turance by others. Seventy percent of the 
cases in these three categories are chil- 
dren, 22% are animals, 5% adults, and 
3% fairies. The other three categories, 
asking for help in activities, for material 
aid, and for rescue or protection, entail 
more material or physical nurturance by 
others. In this group, 58% of the cases 
are children, 22% are animals, 13% are 
adults, and 6% are fairies. The most sig- 
nificant difference between the two 
groups of succorant demands is to be 
found in the relative frequency of chil- 
dren and adults. The difference here is 
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parallel to other treatments of children’s 
demands in the readers, which discourage 
expectation of material reward. 

Qualitatively, the succorant demands 
of adults are more clearly defined than 
are those of children. They never ex- 
press succorance by the condition of the 
character or by asking for sympathy and 
reassurance, in which categories children 
and animals predominate. The highest 
proportion of adults occurs in the cate- 
gory of asking for material aid, in which 
36% of the characters are adults and 
the relatively low proportion of 57% are 
children. 

When the most constructive form of 
succorance, Classified as asking for help-in 
activities, is contrasted with all the other 
more demanding and dependent forms, 
the percentage of children is slightly 
higher in the former (71% as contrasted 
with 61%). 

There are few differences among the 
various types of succorance with respect 
to reward and punishment. The need is, 
in general, predominantly rewarded. 
Adults tend to be rewarded slightly less 
often (70% reward) than are children 
(84%), fairies (80%), and animals (87%). 
Asking for help in activities, which im- 
plies seeking for assistance rather than 
complete dependence, is rewarded in 
92% of the thema in which it appears, 
as contrasted with 80% reward for the 
other types of succorance combined. 

The rewards for succorance are pri- 
marily material, since the nature of the 
demands is such that usually only mate- 
rial assistance or aid would constitute re- 
ward. Most of the social and internal 
rewards are received when the character 
requests sympathy, reassurance, or pro- 
tection, or influences the behavior of 
others by asking a favor. Children receive 
slightly more of these social and internal 
rewards (14% of their rewards are of this 


sort) than do adults (for whom the corre- 
sponding figure is 8%). 

The few instances of punishment for 
succorance occur mostly when tevors or 
permission are refused, or rescue and 
protection do not result. In about half of 
the thema which lead to punishment, the 
need for succorance is shown as having 
been brought about by careless or other- 
wise undesirable behavior of the charac- 
ter himself; this circumstance is much 
rarer among the instances where succor- 
ance is rewarded. 

_Of succorant requests made of, others 
by children, 72 are directed toward 
parents or other adults, 19 are toward 
contemporaries, 7 toward fairies, and 6 
toward animals. Adults appeal to other 
adults in 6 cases, to children in 2, to 
fairies in 8, and to one animal. 

The material in the readers would be 
likely to encourage succorant behavior. 
The treatment of succorance in child 
characters is pointed, in different ways, 
both towards encouraging mature forms | 
of succorance and towards encouraging | 
strong dependence on parents. Thus the | 
types of succorant behavior which chil- 
dren display most frequently in the read- 
ers are not those in which they are shown 
as completely dependent and helpless, 
but those in which they are requesting as- 
sistance in activities which they carry out 
jointly with the person assisting them. 
But the person appealed to in most cases 
is a parent or adult, which encourages 
a dependent relationship rather than the 
more autonomous one which might be 
encouraged if children were shown as 
helping each other. Although succorance 
is treated realistically in that children 
undoubtedly do appeal to parents and 
adults for assistance, for the mature ad- 
justment of children more emphasis 
might be placed on their helping each 
other. 
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DEFERENCE 

Deferent behavior toward other per- 
sons, aS it occurs in the readers, falls 
readily into five forms: 

(1) Compliance with requests or com- 
mands (86 thema) 

(2) Politeness (52) 

(3) Subservience (24) 

(4) Respect for authority (10) 

(5) Imitation (4) 

These five forms of deference will be dis- 
cussed in turn. The last two, however, 
occur so infrequently as to warrant only 
brief mention. 

Two-thirds of the instances of compli- 
ance occur in child characters. Children 
are shown as obeying their parents’ com- 
mands, helping to run errands, or per- 
forming duties at the suggestion of 
parents or elders. Such behavior is 
treated as acceptable but as to be ex- 
pected, and consequently not deserving 
of excessive reward. For children, there 
are only 7 cases (12%) of punishment, 28 
(47%) of reward, and 24 (41%) having 
neither reward™nor punishment. This is 
the only behavioral category which is so 
frequently neither rewarded nor pun- 
ished. There are no apparent differences 
between the behavior for which some 
consequence is specified and that for 
which one is not. 

The rewards for compliance are pre- 
dominantly material (61%), as when 
children, by obeying others, subsequent- 
ly receive gifts or have things done for 
them. Thus a boy may do as a man bids 
him, and thereby be helped with his 
tasks, or a girl may obey a fairy and dis- 
cover a hidden treasure. Social and in- 
ternal rewards comprise 18% and 21% 
respectively of the rewards. Here the 
child is praised for obeying, or enjoys 
obeying another. Of six cases of internal 
reward, four follow upon obedience to 
parents; one, obedience to a grand- 
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parent; and one, compliance with a sis- 
ter’s wishes. 

Punishment for compliance is also pre- 
dominantly material; of the seven cases 
of punishment, five are of this kind. In 
these, a child, in attempting to comply 
with the requests of others, is unable to 
do so because of supernatural interfer- 
ence, or is punished by the actual act of 
enforced deference. In one of two cases 
of internal punishment, a child is fright- 
ened by his inability to comply, and in 
the other is depressed because of his en- 
forced compliance. 

The percentages of occurrence of no 
consequence, reward and punishment for 
compliance in animal characters are ap- 
proximately the same as in children— 
42%, 42%, and 16% respectively—though 
there are many fewer cases altogether. 
Here also the rewards and punishments 
are primarily material; young animals 
obey their mothers and escape danger, or 
animals lose possessions because of en- 
forced compliance. 

Adults are more frequently rewarded 
than are other characters for compliance 
(77% reward). Half of the rewards are 
material and half are social, as are the 
punishments; none is internal. Only two 
cases of compliance occur in fairy char- 
acters. ’ 

The second most common form of de- 
ference in the readers is politeness. This 
behavior includes all manifestations of 
politeness, as courteous replies to ques- 
tioning, expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation, and conformity to socially 
acceptable standards of behavior. Child 
characters provide 88% of the instances; 
politeness occurs too rarely in the other 
types of characters to warrant discussing 
its treatment there. In children, polite- 
ness is never followed by punishment, but 
reward is less frequent (46%) than no 
consequence (54%). The reward for po- 
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liteness is most frequently internal (52% 
of the rewards); here the child feels proud 
at doing the correct thing, or enjoys be- 
ing polite. In six cases (29%), the char- 
acter is rewarded socially by reciprocal 
politeness from those to whom he is de- 
ferent. The four instances of material re- 
ward (19%) occur ‘when children influ- 
ence the behavior of others by their 
courteousness, and as a consequence their 
wishes are granted. 

Subservience or abasement occurs less 
frequently than these first two forms of 
deference. Here the characters are shown 
as humbling themselves before others, 


dren receive 64% reward, 21% punish- 
ment, and 14% no consequence, while 
adults receive 50% reward and 50% 
punishment. In 10 of the 14 cases occur- 
ring in children, the behavior is directed 
toward adults. Their rewards are pri- 
marily social reassurance or material re- 
ward such as escaping punishment, while 
the punishments are usually automatic 
feelings of humility or unhappiness. 
Adults’ rewards and punishments are 
similar. 
Respect for authority is shown only by 
children and animals, and two of the 
three latter are the young of the species. 


TABLE 7 
Forms of Deference: Frequency, Distribution by Character Type, and Incidence of Reward 





Form of 
Deference 


Children 


Percentage Distribution of Thema 
Among the Character Types 





Percent of 
Thema in 
Which 
Deference is 


Adults Rewarded 


Animals Fairies 





Compliance 86 7° 
Politeness 52 88 
Subservience 24 58 
Respect for authority 10 7° 
Imitation 4 75 


14 14 2 81 
2 8 100 
17 12 12 71 
° 30 ° 100 
° 25 ° 100 





expressing docility and meekness, or ac- 
cepting a subordinate position. Such sub- 
servience usually takes one of two forms 
—either before a threatening superior to 
avoid danger and trouble, or before those 
the character has injured. In the first 
case, a child may express subservience to 
avoid a beating, or an adult may show 
humility before the supernatural. In the 
second case, children may apologize to 
someone whose possessions they have in- 
jured, or an adult may atone for an un- 
just accusation of another. A few cases 
occur in which the character shows sub- 
servience through feelings of humility 
which are not overtly expressed. 
Subservience is more often rewarded 
in child characters than in adults. Chil- 


Of the total of ten cases, one has no con- 
sequence and the other nine are re- 
warded, six materially, two socially, and 
one internally. 

Imitation also occurs only in children 
and animals. Three of the four cases are 
rewarded materially, in that the charac- 
ter learns by imitation how to get de- 
sired. articles, and one has no conse- 
quence. 

The occurrence of each of these five 
forms of deference in the various types of 
character, and the frequency of reward 
(disregarding the cases where there is no 
consequence), are summarized in Table 
”. 

It is apparent that, in general, defer- 
ence occurs most frequently in children, 
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It ranks 6th among behavioral categories 
in total incidence in children, while for 
adults it ranks 8th, for animals 12th, and 
for fairies 14th. 

Deference is principally expressed _to- 
wards persons in a superior position. Of 
the 116 cases of children’s deference to 
other human beings, 81% are to adults, 
and only 19% to children. The same 
tendency appears in animal characters; 
of the 18 cases of their deference to other 
animals, 13 are to older ones and only 5 
to those of the same age or younger. 
In adults, similarly, the 9 cases of defer- 
ence to human beings are all to other 
adults. 

A tendency might be expected for de- 
ference to be shown mostly by females 
and toward males. The opposite, how- 
ever, is true. Of the human characters 
who show deference, 72% are male; of 
those toward whom deference is shown, 
only 51% are male. 


The emphasis on the treatment of de- 
ferent behavior, then, is on children as 
polite and complaint to those who stand 
in an authoritarian relationship to them. 


That this subservience is portrayed as 
customary and expected is shown by the 
high percentage of no consequence fol- 
lowing such behavior. But though de. 
ference may not be predominantly re- 
warded, its desirability is shown by the 
low percentage of punishment. In the 
special case of politeness, the rewards 
that occur are predominantly internal. 

The deferent behavior. displayed by 
children in the readers is in keeping with 
the pattern of adult domination, and not 
likely to encourage independence or ma- 
turity in the child. It is, in general, so 
much directed toward adults as to sug- 
gest a subservient relationship rather 
than merely a respectful one. The mate- 
rial in the réaders does not seem to be 
at all pointed towards the real problems 
of the disobedient child who must at 
least be encouraged to respect authority 
when it represents mature guidance. ‘The 
readers tend, instead, to conform to a 
stereotyped picture of the good child as a 
well-repressed person who is rewarded 
only when he complies with the wishes 
and demands of adults. 





CHAPTER V 


Fcorstic SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


NDER egoistic social behavior have 
been grouped five categories: ag- 
gression, dominance, recognition, auton- 
omy and rejection: What these categories 
have in common fs that the behavior by 
no means implies satisfaction of needs in 
another person and often signifies frus- 
tration of another person. 


AGGRESSION 


Classified under aggression are displays 
of temper and of flagrant disobedience; 
verbal forms of aggression such as criti- 
cism and arguments; dominating others 
by bullying and teasing; and the extreme 
behavior of physical attack and killing. 

The relative frequency of aggression 
differs to an extreme degree for the sev- 


part of this difference is accounted for by 
the smaller proportion of anti-social char- 
acters among the children, for about half 
of the occurrences of aggression are found — 
in anti-social characters. When the cen- 
tral characters alone are considered, how- 
ever, aggression still shows a very much 
lower relative frequency in children than 
in the other types of character. 
Aggression is one of the most fre- 
quently punished of all the forms of be- 
havior found in the readers. The fre- 
quency with which it is punished varies 
widely however, according to whether 
the aggression is provoked (59 thema) or 
unprovoked (123 thema), and according 
to what additional needs are expressed in 
the aggressive behavior. In Table 8, the 


TABLE 8 


Types of Aggression: Frequency, Distribution by Character Type, and 
Incidence of Punishment 








Type of 
Aggression 


Child 





Percent of 
Thema in 
Which 
Ag ion Is 

unished 


Percentage Distribution of 

Thema Among the 

Character Types 
Adult 


Animal Fairy 





Unpegsaieed aggression 
etentive or acquisitive 28 


Pure aggression 56 
Dominant 35 


Provoked aggression 
Threat to possessions 23 
Miscellaneous threats 12 
Threat to physical safety 27 


18 : 43 77 
18 : 30 75 
43 20 54 


13 13 3° 52 
33 33 17 5° 
22 37 19 26 





eral types of characters. For adult and 
fairy characters, more thema concern ag- 
gression than concern any of the other 
22 categories of behavior. In animal char- 
acters, aggression is the second most fre- 
quent category. In child characters, how- 
ever, aggression ranks 16th out of the 23 
categories in frequency of occurrence. A 


various kinds of aggression are arranged 
in descending order of punishment. It is 
clear that aggression is punished more 
often when unprovoked. There is also 
clear evidence that, whether provoked or 
not, aggression motivated by desire to 
get or keep material possessions tends to 
be especially often punished. 
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One difference of importance appears 
between provoked and unprovoked ag- 
gression with respect to the type of pun- 
ishment which follows. In both cases, 
material and social punishments predomi- 
nate. But whereas internal punishment 
occurs only twice in provoked aggression, 
it occurs 17 times in the unprovoked. 
The internal punishment consists either 
of guilt (mostly in the central characters) 
or of fear and humiliation following 
upon the failure of the aggressive act 
(only in anti-social characters). 

Sex differences are not very prominent 
in relation to the type of aggression. Male 
characters account for 74% of the pro- 
voked and 86% of the unprovoked ag- 
gression; for provoked aggression, how- 
ever, females are less often punished than 
males (29% of females punished as 
against 44% of males punished). When 
taken together with the high overall fre- 
quency of aggression in male characters 
rather than females (78% to 22%), these 
results suggest that girls and women are 
being shown as less spontaneously aggres- 
sive than males, but perhaps all the more 
to be encouraged to aggression when cir- 
cumstances justify it. 

A sufficient number of anti-social char- 
acters are found displaying aggression to 
permit a comparison between them and 
the central characters. The anti-social 
characters are shown as displaying more 
often the more discreditable forms of ag- 


gression; they account for only 34% of 


the cases of provoked aggression, but for 
59% of the cases of unprovoked. In both 
types of aggression, anti-social characters 
are somewhat more often punished than 
are central characters (for provoked, 
43% against 38%; for unprovoked, 73% 
against 63%). 

Aggression is shown, then, as frequent- 
ly punished, but a sensible distinction is 
made according to circumstances. Where 
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aggressive action is provoked, and espe- 
cially where it is provoked by threat to 
physical safety, expression of it is en- 
couraged by the fact that the readers 
show it as often rewarded under those 
circumstances. But where it is unpro- 
voked, where it represents an attack 
upon persons who have neither harmed 
nor threatened to harm the character, 
aggression is discouraged by being shown 
as predominantly punished. That it is 
not always punished even under those 
circumstances suggests that these stories 
may be partly meeting the need for cath- 
arsis or symbolic satisfaction of aggres- 
sion which children today so commonly 
meet through reading comic books. 

To the extent, however, that children 
may identify with the child character in 
the stories, there is a general absence of 
either training or cathartic value in the 
content of these readers. Aggression has 
an extraordinarily low incidence in child 
characters. The problem of aggressive 
behavior in children is here handled, in 
child characters, by simply neglecting it. 
Where these characters might be shown 
as having, like real children, aggressive 
needs which create problems because they 
cannot be satisfied, and might then be 
shown as resolving the aggression in some 
constructive way, they are instead shown 
simply as not having any aggression. 


DOMINANCE 


dominance is subsumed _be- 
havior directed at controlling the activity 
of others. This may vary in directiveness 
from suggesting to ordering, and may 
be motivated by a character’s egoistic 
needs or necessitated by the process of 
nurturing others. 

Dominance ranks highest in adults 
(6th), and somewhat lower in children 
(:oth), and in fairies and animals (12th). 
The dominant behavior displayed in the 


+ 


Under 
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readers was classified according to what 
other needs were fused with dominance, 
and this classification shows some inter- 
esting differences among the several types 
of character. Instances in which domi- 
nance was expressed without the be- 
havior’s serving some other purpose were 
classified as “unfused”; such cases con- 
stituted about 20%. 

In children, most of the incidents can 
be classified as unfused, exhibitionistic, 
nurturant, acquisitive, and harmavoid- 
ant. In cases where dominance is not 
fused with other needs, the children are 
shown as directing the behavior of others 
by suggestion, or getting animals to 
perform tricks. Exhibition fused with 
dominance takes primarily the form of 
showing other children how to construct 
certain articles, manoeuvering situations 
so as to gain the opportunity of reciting 
before a class, etc. When dominance is 
fused with nurturance, acquisition, and 
harmavoidance, the child is also shown 
as directing the behavior of others so as 
to fulfill those needs. Among children 
occur seven cases of: reciprocal domi- 
nance. In these instances, the children 
engage in cooperative activities such as 
school projects, or the formation of clubs. 
This type of dominance most frequently 
has no consequence for the children in 
that the dominant activity per se is 
neither rewarded nor punished. This 
reciprocal dominance occurs only in chil- 
dren. 

Among the animal characters, the em- 
phasis is much the same as in children. 
The majority of incidents consist of un- 
fused, nurturant, and harmavoidant 
dominance. 

Adults and fairies differ considerably 
from children and animals in this respect. 
The dominant behavior of adults is most 
commonly acquisitive or aggressive; of 
fairies, aggressive. 
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These differences among the character 
types in the other behavioral categories 
fused with dominance are similar to those 
found in the separate incidence of these 
several categories. 

The two sexes are represented under 
dominance in about the same proportion 
as for the total of all categories of be- 
havior. Seventy-four percent of the domi- 
nant characters are male, and 26% fe- 
male. This distribution is approximately 
the same for adults and for children. 
There is no clear relationship between 
the sex of the person dominated and of 
the dominant individual. Both sexes are 
shown as being dominant over males 
somewhat more often than over females. 
Here again, the distribution of the sexes 
(63% male) is the same as for the total 
of all needs. 

Each type of character tends to be 
most dominant over members of its own 
group. Of characters shown as dominated 
by a child, 43% are children (28% are 
adults, 21% are animals, and 7% are 
fairies); of those dominated by adults, 
67% are themselves adults; by animals, 
83% are animals. Only in the fairy char- 
acters is this tendency reversed—6 out of 
the 8 characters they dominate are hu- 
man beings. There is, however, no rela- 
tionship between the consequences (re- 
ward or punishment) of the act and 
whether the individual dominated falls 
within the same character classification. 

Throughout the stories dominance is 
predominantly rewarded (84%). 

All types of characters are rewarded 
approximately equally. Nor is there any 
significant relation between sex of the 
dominant person and whether the char- 
acter is rewarded or punished. 

There are great differences, however, 
as to the percentages of reward or pun- 
ishment among the various types of 
dominance. Of the types occurring most 
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frequently, dominance when fused with 
aggression is the most often punished 
(46%), with unfused dominance second 
(33%). Exhibitionistic dominance is pun- 
ished infrequently (19%), as is acquisi- 
tive dominance (5%). Nurturant domi- 
nance and harmavoidant dominance are 
never punished. 

The treatment of a child’s desire to 
control the behavior of others is com- 
parable to the general picture drawn in 
the readers of what constitutes acceptable 
social behavior. That is, although chil- 
dren show some of the less desirable types 
of dominant behavior, they predominate 
in the desirable types of dominance 
through nurturance and harmavoidance. 
The treatment of dominant behavior is 
such as to teach children that in order 
to influence the behavior of those around 
him, it is more useful to be helpful than 
to be aggressive. 


RECOGNITION 


Under recognition is placed behavior 
directed at obtaining social approval 
and social acceptance of egoistic claims 
(2s of status, virtue, etc.). Murray has 
been followed in classifying this behavior 
into three principal forms: recitals of 
superiority, cathection of praise, and 
public performance.?® 

Recognition has a variable rank among 
the character types. Fairies show the 
greatest relative amount; in them it is 
the grd most frequent category. With 
children recognition is the 7th most 
frequent category, with adults 14th, and 
animals 13th. 

Recitals of superiority, which consti- 


* Public performance involves fusion of the 
needs for recognition and for exhibition, in 
Murray’s system. Since all instances of exhibition- 
istic behavior in the content of the readers take 
the form of public performance (exhibition and 
recognition fused), they are all classified here 
under recognition, and exhibition is not dis- 
cussed separately. 


tute 11% of the cases of recognition, 
might be defined as boasting—bringing 
one’s accomplishments to the attention 
of others by talking about them. Children 
may tell others about the trips they have 
made alone, or the toys they have built. 
Adults may boast of their superior skills 
and fairies may vie with each other in 
describing their superiority. The per- 
centage of children is lower in this form 
of recognition than in the other two: 
55% of the thema concern children, 20%, 
adults, 20% fairies and 5% animals. This 
behavior is rewarded 70% of the time— 
by internal feelings of pride, by social 
praise, and materially when boasts are 
fulfilled. Punishments (25%) are either 
internal or material—the character feels 
ashamed of his boasting, or is injured 
through his attempts to show his superi- 
ority. 

Cathection of praise may be defined 
as the experiencing of pleasure when 
praised or flattered by others. Fourteen 
percent of the thema of recognition are 
of this type. Seventy-one percent of the 
cases are children, 8% adults, 4% fairies, 
and 17% animals. Of the 17 thema in- 
volving children, in 12 the child enjoys 
praise for socially acceptable achieve- 
ments such as learning a new skill or 
completing a difficult task. Praise of 
other characters is less frequently the re- 
sult of their accomplishments—of the 
total of 7 cases, only g are of this sort. 
Cathection of praise is never punished, 
though 2 cases have no consequence. 

Public performance describes the pub- 
lic exhibition of skill and power. It is 
the most numerous of the categories of 
recognition, including 75% of all the 
recognition thema. For all types of char- 
acters in the stories, this exhibitionism is 
displayed in approximately the same 
ways: the characters exhibit articles they 
have constructed, or the results of their 
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ingenuity; they display skills and knowl- 
edge they possess; they show others arti- 
cles which have been presented to them; 
and they engage in narcissistic forms of 
‘ exhibitionism (defined below). For all 
characters, the treatment accorded such 
behavior is similar also; with two excep- 
tions, only the narcissistic exhibitionism 
is punished. 

Child characters lead in incidence of 
public performance; they are found in 
76% of these thema. In children, the 
predominance of male over female char- 
acters seen throughout the readers’ is 
especially evident; 61% of the incidents 
concern boys, 31% are told about*mixed 
groups of children, and in only 8% of the 
stories are girls the chief characters. This 
emphasis is even more apparent when 
the types of exhibitionism are further 
analyzed. No single girl is shown as dis- 
playing knowledge by telling stories or 
describing events she has seen, as are boys 
and groups of children. In g of the 8 
cases where girls do perform publicly, 
they are described as behaving in a mas- 
culine manner, and are rewarded because 
they, like boys, can manage a team of 
horses, ride a pony, or drive a dog team. 

There are no distinctive differences 
between the public performance of other 
characters and that of children. 

The predominant rewards for public 
performance are social (52%), and inter- 
nal (38%). Characters of all types are 
shown as praised. for their behavior, or 
as feeling proud or important because of 
their activities. Material rewards are few 
(10%). 

Of the 16 instances where public per- 
formance is punished, 14 involve narcis- 
sistic behavior. In these cases, the char- 


"In all thema of ng in characters of a 
the cha 


single sex, 82% of 


racters are male, 18% 
are female. 


acters pretend to exhibit skills they do 
not possess, neglect their duties in order 
to perform publicly, or otherwise seek 
recognition without conforming to social 
rules. The punishments are social and 
material: the characters are scolded or 
laughed at because of their behavior, or 
incur material danger because their lives 
are threatened. In the two other pun- 
ished incidents, the characters are vic- 
timized by anti-social characters. 

The treatment of recognition, then, en- 
courages the child to gain desired atten- 
tion through~acceptable channels, par- 
ticularly through enjoyment of praise 
and public performance. It is emphasized, 
however, that the social approval a child 
receives comes through the display of 
achievements for which he has striven or 
worked, and not because of boasting or 
bragging. It is significant that males 
greatly predominate over females in this 
behavior; effort and acquisition of skills 
are in effect shown as of value only to. 
males. If the children reading the stories 
identify with the characters of their own 
sex, only the boys will be learning con- 
structive methods of attaining social ap- 
proval and recognition. 


AUTONOMY 

Autonomy refers to behavior directed 
at independence, self-reliance, and free- 
dom from constraint. 

Three types of autonomous behavior 
may be distinguished, according to the 
extent to which such behavior represents 
resistance to the demands of someone in 
a position of authority. The first category 
includes all instances in which the behav- 
ior involves direct disobedience of an 
expressed command by an authority; the 
second includes cases in which there is 
resistance to or disregard of an implied 
authority; the third covers all other au- 
tonomous behavior, where the initiative 
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and independence do not contravene any 
authority. 

There are distinct differences as to the 
manifestation of the kinds of autono- 
mous behavior by the various character 
types. Children and animals lead in inci- 
dence of autonomy and their behavior is 
very similar; this may be attributable to 
the fact that 52% of the animal charac- 
ters are young who appear in a parent- 
child relationship. 

Of the 32 thema of direct disobedience 
of an authority, children are the char- 
acters in 16, animals in 13, adults in 2, 
and fairies in 1. Typical of this behavior 
are a boy’s refusal of his mother’s request 
to bring in wood for a fire, or of a 
mother’s command not to stray far while 
playing, and an animal’s disobeying his 
owner and running away. The person 
disobeyed by a child is in all but two 
cases an adult, usually a parent or other 
older relative. Disobedience is punished 
81% of the time in children, and 77% 
in animals, One case in adults is re- 
warded and one punished; no conse- 
quence is stated for the fairy incident. 
The punishments are predominantly ma- 
terial: the character is forced to obey or 
is punished by getting lost or being 
made to perform additional chores. 

Of the 19 characters resisting an im- 
plied authority, 11 are children, 6 are 
animals, 1 an adult, and 1 a fairy. The 
behavior is very similar to that described 
above, except that no direct command 
is expressed. A boy may buy a toy though 
he knows his parents would not approve, 
or he may plead to have a parent’s com- 
mand rescinded; or an animal may ex- 
plore a forest though he knows such 
activity would be forbidden. This type 
of autonomy is also usually punished. 
The punishments are primarily material. 

The other instances of autonomy deal 
with constructive behavior which devel- 
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ops self-reliance and initiative. Children 

and animals again lead in incidence of 

the need, though adults and fairies show 

proportionately more of this than of the 

other types. The behavior of children’ 
may be described as maturational: they 

exhibit personal courage by withstand- 

ing pain or not showing fear; they do 
not cry or behave babyishly when some 
prized possession is lost or injured; they 
enjoy doing things for themselves, such 

as packing their own clothes for a trip, 

or shopping; they attain some degree of 
independence of parents by traveling 
alone or making decisions for themselves. 
In contrast to the other kinds of autono- 
my, this behavior is seldom punished 
(5%). Sixty-eight percent of the rewards 
are internal—the child feels proud of his 
maturity or bravery or enjoys doing 
things for himself. There are a few social 
rewards (12%), when children are praised 
for their behavior, and some material 
(20%), when the behavior leads to success 
in an activity. 

Animal behavior of this third type 
stresses desire for physical freedom, fre- 
quently aroused by accidental confine- 
ment or physical threat. There are some 
instances which parallel those of children 
in that young animals learn to do things 
for themselves, as young swallows to fly, 
or a young chipmunk to make his own 
home. As in children, this behavior is 
punished only infrequently (11%). 

Adult behavior shows more mainte- 
nance of independence than development 
of it. Four of the cases can be described 
as conforming to ego ideals—e.g., the 
Pilgrims find a new home in order to 
maintain religious freedom, or a woman 
refuses to accede to an Indian’s demands 
for liquor. Four other cases describe in- 
cidents in which the characters want to 
continue uninterrupted in their activi- 
ties; in the remaining case, a young man 
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attempts to demonstrate his maturity. 
Adults are punished somewhat more fre- 
quently (33%) than are children or ani- 
mals. In these instances the activity re- 
sults .in making enemies who later 
threaten the character. 

Fairies show little autonomy, but of 
the 8 cases, 6 fall in the category of au- 
tonomous behavior which does not con- 
travene an authority. Four of these are 
of a defiant, boastful type, of which three 
are punished; the other fairy characters 
show conformity to an ego-ideal. 

In general, autonomous behavior is 
shown primarily by children and young 
animals, as shown in the summiary in 
Table 9. The desirability of certain au- 
tonomous behavior in the course of de- 
velopment is evidenced by the fact that 
approved autonomy is almost always 


even lower in children, where it is. egrd, 
than it does it other characters. In adults 
it ranks 18th, and in fairies and animals 
20th. 

Most of the occurrences of rejection 
can be described as hypercriticalness, 
either of other characters or of material 
objects. A woman may feel superior to 
her husband; children may reject play 
suggestions of their parents; or a man 
may belittle an object he has created. 
Such ‘/hypercriticalness appears in all 
types of characters. Other less frequent 
manifestations of rejection include neg- 
lect and avoidance. Thus a group of 
wealthy individuals may express indiffer- 
ence toward their poor neighbors, or 
children and animals may avoid parents 
who have scolded them. 

Rejection is predominantly punished 


TABLE 9 


Types of Autonomous Behavior: Frequency, Distribution by 
Character Type, and Incidence of Punishment 








Type of 
Autonomous 
Behavior 


Number of 
Thema 


Children Adults Animals Fairies 





Percent of 
Thema in 
Which 
Autonomous 
Behavior Is 
Punished 


Percentage Distribution of 
Thema Among the 
Character Types 





Disobedience to authority 32 
Resistance to implied authority 19 
Other autonomous behavior 70 


5° 6 41 3 73 
58 5 32 5 63 
53 13 26 8 18 





rewarded. But this encouragement is 
strictly limited to those instances where 
the desire for autonomy does not conflict 
with parental or authoritarian control; 
disobedient or unauthorized autonomous 
behavior is discouraged by frequent pun- 
ishment. 


REJECTION 


Rejection describes feelings of indiffer- 
ence, annoyance, or scorn towards other 
people, accompanied by acts of avoidance 
and neglect. It occurs rarely, but ranks 


(81%). The punishments are usually ma- 
terial—either the character himself is in- 
jured by loss of possessions, or his rejec- 
tion fails to injure others, There occur 
a few cases of social punishment (criti- 
cism by others) and of internal or auto- 
matic punishment (feelings of envy, of 
dislike, or distrust). Rejection is re- 
warded only three times, twice in anti- 
social characters, who, by their rejective 
behavior, force others to accede to their 
wishes. 

The low incidence of rejection sug- 
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gests an unacceptability of it a» a part of 
the norm of child behavior in our society. 
Rejection may be regarded as an opposite 
of affiliation, which has been shown to 
be very conspicuous and highly rewarded 


in the content of the readers. Rejection 
might also occur frequently and be shown 
as punished. It is shown as punished 
when it occurs, but for the most part it 
is simply ignored. 





CHAPTER VI 


AVOIDANT BEHAVIOR 


ERE are grouped three categories of 

behavior in which an event or 
condition is avoided: harmavoidance, 
blamavoidance, and infavoidance. 


HARMAVOIDANCE 


Harmavoidance refers to efforts to es- 
cape or avoid sources of danger. The dis- 
tribution of types of reward and punish- 
ment differs somewhat, therefore, from 
that for most other needs. Rewards are 
predominantly material, consisting gen- 
erally of successful escape from danger. 
Punishments are usually automatic, con- 
sisting of the discomfort implied by 
harmavoidance itself, a discomfort which 
remains as a punishing consequence if it 
is not followed by escape. 

The dangers which occur most fre- 
quently in the readers are threats to 
physical safety or comfort (86% of the 
threats); the remaining dangers are social 
—threatened hostility, and social depriva- 
tions. Little difference in the treatment 
of harmavoidance appears in connection 
with this distinction. 

Of great importance in relation to the 
treatment of harmavoidance, however, is 
the distinction between an actual threat 
and a potential threat. A character may, 
for example, be confronted either by an 
attacking animal (or a severe storm, etc.) 
or merely by the possibility of such a 
threat in the future. Harmavoidant be- 
havior under conditions of actual threat 
is predominantly rewarded (73% re- 
ward), whereas that in response to proba- 
ble threat is predominantly punished 
(78% punishment). 

The instances of probable threat may 
be divided into realistic ones—where the 
anticipation of danger is shown to be 
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realistically justified; and unrealistic ones 
—where the individual believes a proba-~ 
ble threat exists though none actually 
does. This unrealistic harmavoidance is 
the most frequently punished of all (82% 
punished). When harmavoidance is 
aroused by realistic potential fears, it is 
punished only 53% of the time. | 

The treatment of harmavoidance var- 
ies, then, from predominant reward in 
cases of actual threat, through equal re- 
ward and punishment in cases of realistic 
probable threat, to predominant punish- 
ment in cases of unrealistic probable 
threat. 

No clear differences appear among the 
various character types as to the relative 
incidence of harmavoidance thema or as 
to the situations in which they display 
harmavoidance, the generalizations stated 
above holding in all cases. There also is 
little relationship between the sex of the 
character, the type of harmavoidance, 
and its consequences. Males are punished 
slightly more often than are females for 
harmavoidant behavior under actual 
threat, but less often under probable 
threat. The incidence of females among 
hunran characters showing harmavoid- 
ance (34%) is higher than for most other 
needs. But where the source of the danger 
consists of a human being, males are 
much more frequently represented than 
for other needs (80%). 

The situations giving rise to harm- 
avoidance can be differentiated accord- 
ing to whether the character’s presence 
in the situation is the result of his own 
activity or is coincidental. On the one 
hand, for example, the character may 
endanger himself by running away from 
his parents or disobeying them, or by en- 
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gaging in dangerous sports or work; he 
may, on the other hand, while engaged 
in normal activities happen to encounter 
a storm or the unprovoked attack of 
other people or of animals. Harmavoid- 
ance displayed in situations which have 
resulted from the character’s own activi- 
ties is punished more frequently (58% 
than is harmavoidance in response to a 
coincidental threat (31% punished). 
The treatment of harmavoidance in 
the third-grade readers varies little with 
character type or sex, then, but varies 
markedly according to the reality of the 
threat and according to whether the char- 
acter brought the threat upon himself. 
The implication for children might be 
phrased as follows: Trying to escape from 
non-existent harms, being afraid when 
there is nothing to be afraid of, is un- 
pleasant and unprofitable; learn to avoid 
it. If you do get into real danger, and 
through no fault of your own, there is a 


good chance of being able to escape 
somehow; so it’s worth trying hard. If 
you bring the danger on yourself, you're 
not so likely to escape; the way to suc- 
cessful harmavoidance in that case is to 
learn to anticipate the danger and not 
bring it on in the first place. 


BLAMAVOIDANCE 


Under the general heading of blam- 
avoidance are classed sensitivity to par- 
ental and social disapproval, fear of re- 
proof, guilt feelings and remorse. The 
relative frequency of blamavoidance in 
the various types of character is similar: 
it ranks 17th in children, 13th in adults, 
16th in animals, and 18th in fairies. 

In general blamavoidant behavior in 
the readers can be classified into (1) that 
produced by others through social cen- 
sure and disapproval; (2) that which is 
self-produced by the character; and (3) 
that which is self-produced but is shown 
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as resulting from previous censure and 
disapproval. These will be considered in 
order. 

(1) Blamavoidance following censure 
or disapproval arises in such situations as 
children’s being scolded for laziness, nois- 
iness, or cruelty; or an adult’s being 
threatened with punishment’ because of 
dishonesty. ‘The character responds with 
sensitivity to and fear of such blame, 
which either terminates in automatic or 
internal punishment (23%), or is fol- 
lowed by better behavior which eventual- 
ly leads to the social reward of forgive- 
ness or reassurance (59%). Children show 
a higher relative percentage of this ob- 
jectively induced blamavoidance than do 
other characters; 34% of their blam- 
avoidant behavior is of this sort as com- 
pared with 17% of that of animals and 
21% of that of adults. In all the cases 
where a child is shown as sensitive to 
blame, the social censure comes from 
parents or other adults. In all cases where 
a child shows compliance, it is with the 
wishes of his parents or other adults. 
Other types of characters are not so uni- 
formly shown here as dependent upon 
persons in a superior position. 

(2) Self-produced blame comes as a 
result of behavior which the character 
regrets because of his own conscience, 
or as a response to anticipated punish- 
ment. Children reproach. themselves for 
disobeying their parents, for their care- 
lessness in losing articles, or for small 
thefts which will lead to punishment 
when discovered. This category also in- 
cludes incidents in which an individual 
behaves honestly or kindly so that he will 
not experience self-punishment; adults 
in particular, show this kind of inter- 
nalized blame, six of the nine cases in 
them being of this nature. 

Adults show the largest relative pro- 
portion (65%) of internalized blamavoid- 
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ance; 56% of the blamavoidant behavior 
of children is of this type. This subjec- 
tively produced blame is rewarded 65% 
of the time, either with social approval, 
a feeling of internal happiness at having 
behaved ethically, or receipt of material 
gifts for proper behavior. Punishments 
are either automatic or internal; that is, 
the character suffers because of the act 
of self-depreciation and reproach, or feels 
ashamed and guilty. 

(3) There are some cases in which 
blamavoidance follows social censure and 
disapproval, but occurs after such.a lapse 
of time that the subjective aspect of the 
self-punishment is emphasized. An ani- 
mal may avoid trouble because of ideals 
shown as implanted by his mother; a 
child may experience remorse because 
he re-evaluates behavior which has been 
punished by a parent; or a man may, 
because of previous punishment, avoid 
making the same error again. This type 
of blamavoidance occurs relatively more 
frequently in animals (50%), less often 
in children (10%) and adults (14%), and 
never in fairies. It is the most frequently 
rewarded type of blamavoidance (90%). 
The characters again feel internal satis- 
faction in their behavior, receive the 
social reward of praise, or material bene- 
fits. The one case of punishment shows 
a boy as feeling ashamed and unhappy 
because of insolent behavior towards his 
father. 

Blamavoidance occurs in all character 
types. In children, however, responsive- 
ness to and compliance with authori- 
tarian criticism is more emphasized than 
it is in the other characters. Adults, more 
often than children, are shown here as 
blamavoidant because of internalization 
of social norms. While it may seem rea- 
sonable that adults should be shown as 
better socialized than children, the oppo- 
site has been found true for several of 


the other needs which have been con- 
sidered. Blamavoidance is, in this respect, 
an exception. 


INFAVOIDANCE 


Infavoidance describes the fears and 
avoidance associated with self-conscious- 
ness, shyness, and social embarrassment. 
It includes narcisensitivity, or responsive- 
ness to the scorn and jibes of others, and 
avoidance or fear of competition. 

The relative frequency of infavoidance 
does not vary greatly in the different 
types of character, nor does the nature 
of the infavoidant behavior. One group 
of children feel embarrassed because they 
cannot complete as much work as another 
group with whom they are unfavorably 
compared; an Indian girl feels inferior in 
accomplishments to her brother; or a boy 
feels ashamed because he cannot ride 
horseback as competently as his older 
brother, and is responsive to the criti- 
cisms of his playmates. Adults may avoid 
competition with those they feel are more 
skilled or physically stronger. An animal 
pet may resent the presence and compe- 
tition of another pet; or a fairy character, 
such as a personified automobile, may 
fear competition and feel inferior to one 
which is larger. . 

In most of the instances where infavoid- 
ance is shown, the character feels inferior 
to a person of his same age and status. 
That is, children are not shown as com- 
peting with adults, or vice versa. Of the 
26 cases occurring in child characters, in 
only g does the character feel inferior or 
embarrassed before adults. In all the 
other characters, the person with whom 
competition is avoided is always of the 
character’s own type. 

Because of its nature, infavoidance is 
frequently punished. These punishments 
are usually automatic results of the be- 
havior itself, the pain of feeling shame 
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and embarrassment. In all, only 3 cases 
are rewarded. In these, children avoid 
competition and subsequent ridicule or 
scorn because they feel infavoidance. 
The low incidence of infavoidance sug- 
gests that the readers are rather unrealis- 
tic and neglectful in their treatment of 
rivalry in children. The culture stresses 
superiority in competition and encour- 
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ages children to friendly rivalry in the 
school situation; this pattern is reflected 
in the treatment of recognition and 
achievement in the readers. Yet in the 
treatment of infavoidance, the child who 
is the loser in such contests fails to find 
positive suggestions about how he may 
adequately handle his resultant feelings 
of inferiority. 





CHAPTER VII 


OVERALL FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


CULTURAL FORCES INFLUENCING 
PERSONALITY 

HE OBSERVATIONS that have been re- 
T ae on the treatment of various 
categories of behavior in children’s read- 
ers can leave no doubt that this treatment 
is such as to encourage the development 
of certain motives and to discourage 
others. A tabulation of the percentage of 
reward, punishment, and no consequence 
for the various categories of behavior, 
presented in Table 10, brings out this 
general point quite clearly. The cate- 
gories are arranged here in order of rela- 
tive frequency of reward, and this order 
may be taken as one indication of the 
degree of encouragement or discourage- 


ment of the development of each one, In 
considerable part, of course, this order 
reflects general cultural norms—for ex- 
ample, in the high value placed on affilia- 
tion, nurturance and cognizance, and in 
the frequent punishment of aggression, 
retention and rejection. To this extent 
the analysis of the contents of the readers 
does not stand alone but is useful as 
symptomatic of probable characteristics 
of other kinds of content of the world of 
ideas that reach children—what teachers 
say to them in classes, morals that their 
parents point up to them, the content of 
stories they read elsewhere. 

But the entire impact of cultural forces 
on personality manifested in these read- 


TABLE 10 
Percentage of Reward, Punishment, and No Consequence for, Each Category of 








Behavior (in All of the 3,409 Thema Which Were Analyzed) 


Percent of Thema in 
Which the Behavior 
Is Rewarded 


Category of 
Behavior 





Percent of Thema in 
Which Behavior Results 
in No Consequence 
(i.e., Neither Rewarded 
Nor Punished) 


Percent of Thema in 
Which the Behavior 
Is Punished 





Construction 96 
Sentience 96 
Elation 2 95 
Cognizance 86 
Succorance 84 
Affiliation 82 
Nurturance 82 
Achievement 80 
Recognition 79 
Activity 74 
Dominance 14 
Blamavoidance 71 
Imaginality 71 
Order 70 
Acquisition 64 
Passivity 54 
Deference 52 
Harmavoidance 49 
Autonomy 48 
Retention 42 

ssion 35 
Rejection 14 
Infavoidance 8 
All categories 71 
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ers is not shown in a simple listing of the 
treatment of the several categories sepa- 


rately. There are also certain generalities 


which can be found running through 
the whole series’of categories, generalities 
about particular ways of achieving ends 
which are most likely to lead to success or 
to failure. 

Perhaps the most striking case of this 
sort is the repeated reward of effort or 
work as a way of reaching goals. In the 
discussion of acquisition, it was shown 
that effortful ways of acquiring things 
are the most frequently rewarded; similar 
observations were made in connection 
with achievement and construction. Even 
in the case of the relatively objectless 
need for activity, the more purposeful 
instances of activity which require more 
work are more frequently rewarded. Here 
certainly are some of the forces leading 
to the development of a motive to work 
or put forth effort. This motive is some- 
times very important in adults or older 
children, and may activate them for a 
long time, even when the effort leads to 
no external reward. It needs explanation, 
because of marked contrast with the 
general tendency for human beings and 
other organisms to avoid work or effort 
when it is not necessary. The motive is 
doubtless developed in large part through 
social learning, and we have in this read- 
ing matter an example of the kinds of 
social influences that lead to its develop- 
ment. 

Another special emphasis is on the 
acquisition of skills, on learning. This is, 
of course, evident in the first place from 
the high frequency of cognizant behavior 
and its high proportion of reward. It also 
appears in the treatment of achievement; 
there it was observed that the most fre- 
quently rewarded mode of achievement 
was by the acquisition of new skills, 
even more frequently rewarded than 


achievement through the display of skills 
formerly acquired. 

Despite the emphasis on learning, there 
is in these third-grade readers little en- 
couragement of intellectual activity as 
such. The cognizance is usually directed 
at simple isolated information rather 
than a quest for understanding. Senti- 
ence, as it appears in the readers, is only 
rarely concerned with esthetic apprecia- 
tion which goes beyond the admiration 
of simple man-made objects or of na- 
ture. Activity is ordinarily physical, and 
in only one case intellectual in nature. 
The achievements, even those involving 
the acquisition of a skill, can in most 
cases hardly be spoken of as intellectual. 
Similarly in constructive behavior: only 
one story about construction concerns a 
non-material product, a poem. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the 
acquisition of skills or knowledge which 
is rewarded is generally that which is de- 
pendent upon other persons in a superior 
position—for example the gaining of 
knowledge by children through question- 
ing parents or teachers. In this sense, too, 
there is less emphasis on intellectual ac- 
tivity than might appear, since there is 
relatively little encouragement of origi- 
nal thinking on the part of the central 
character. 

A distinction is also made between sat- 
isfying needs in socially approved ways, 
which tends to be rewarded, and satisfy- 
ing them in disapproved ways, which 
tends to be punished. For example, in the 
case of retention, retention which is de- 
fined as socially or individually useful 
and permissible, such as saving moncy, 
is rewarded; on the other hand, retention 
which is defined as selfish is punished. 
Similarly for recognition: there is heavy 
reward for exhibiting one’s capacities so 
long as social rules are followed; but 
when rules are broken, as by exhibiting 
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oneself at the wrong time or making 
claims about one’s powers that are not 
justified, then the behavior is punished. 
Dominance and aggression provide ex- 
amples of other modes of behavior where 
social rules set down certain conditions 
as making the behavior permissible and 
certain other conditions as not, In these 
cases the conditions have to do with what 
other needs, if any, are served at the same 
time; if dominance or aggression does 
not serve some other approved purpose, 
or if it serves other disapproved purposes 
such as selfish acquisition or retention, 
it is punished, 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


In the ways that have just been indi- 
cated, material such as that in the readers 
provides lessons to children, encouraging 
or discouraging the development of mo- 
tives in a way that on the whole is likely 
to lead to more satisfactory adjustment in 
our society. But at the same time there 
are certain respects in which this material 
is failing to contribute to good adjust- 
ment. , 

A major defect of the readers from this 
point of view is what might be called 
their unrealistic optimism. Behavior di- 
rected at affiliation and nurturance, for 
example, is almost always rewarded in 
the readers. There are very few cases of 
failure, It is impossible to compare the 
proportion of success here with that ob- 
taining in children’s everyday life. Yet 
from the point of view of contributing 
to the solution of problems of everyday 
life, failures ought to receive a larger 
proportion of attention, for it is they that 
pose problems. 

It may indeed be true that the encour- 
agement of affiliative and nurturant 
needs in this reading is of little conse- 
quence, because the much stronger pres- 
sures from the real environment are al- 
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ready working in that same direction, 
and the contribution from here can be 
little more. But there is a very great op- 
portunity for reading matter, such as in 
these text books, to point up possible 
solutions for frustrations often encoun- 
tered by the child in seeking for gratifi- 
cation of these needs. In that case, such 
reading matter should include a larger 
number of accounts of how children get 
around obstacles in their attempts to 
satisfy affiliative and nurturant needs— 
stories in which expression of these needs 
first meets with punishment or rebuff 
and only attains success when some new 
method of approach more suited to the 
environment is hit upon. 

For children who have encountered 
failure in their everyday life, the easy at- 
tainment of goals such as nurturance and 
affiliation in the readers may be so un- 
realistic as to have little effect in strength- 
ening their desire for such goals. Sug- 
gestions as to how these needs may be 
satisfied despite serious difficulties might, 
on the other hand, through their realism 
to such children, contribute to strength- 
ening the needs. 

A similar sort of unrealism was com- 
mented on in the discussion of infavoid- 
ance. While the content of these readers 
might do a great deal towards strengthen- 
ing a desire for achievement in competi- 
tive success, there is very little about 
those children—perhaps the majority— 


_ who frequently experience failure in 


competition, and few suggestions about 
how such children can find some satis- 
factory way of adjusting to their failure. 
Such material might be more beneficial 
than what is actually found in contribut- 
ing to the better adjustment of those 
children whose present adjustment is un- 
satisfactory. 

A similar failure to make positive sug- 
gestions is found in the treatment of ag- 












gression and acquisition. Here are two 
needs, certainly universally present in 
children, which lead to serious problems 
of adjustment because of their frequent 
interference with desires of other and 
more powerful persons. 

Children’s reading matter might be 
quite useful in furthering satisfactory 
adjustment if it were able to pose models 
for the child of ways to satisfy these needs 
when they are prevented from the most 
direct and immediately satisfactory ex- 
pression. While there are certainly some 
incidents which might be useful in this 
way, the general tendency in the readers 
is, instead, for these needs simply to be 
overlooked in the child characters. It is 
as though the writers were inclined to 
solve problems of aggression and acquisi- 
tion in children by trying to convince 
children that they do not have these 
needs, that they are experienced only 
by adults, animals and supernatural crea- 
tures. To a certain extent the child’s real 
social environment may be cooperating 
with the readers in this direction, 
through a tradition that children do not 
hate or covet and are basically nice unless 
they are led to be otherwise. But the fact 
probably is that every child does hate and 
does covet, and that in his efforts to do so 
he is being repeatedly rebuffed by the 
more powerful persons in his environ- 
ment. Those persons are apt often not to 
have the psychological insight necessary 
for redirecting these interests of the child 
into channels where they can have more 
success. Here then is a valuable potential 
role of children’s reading matter. 

Another possible inadequacy of the 
reading matter, one much more difficult 
to judge, is concerned with maturity. It 
is notable in the content of these readers 
that independent action initiated by 
child characters, and indeed by anyone, 
is more likely to be punished than similar 
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behavior which is performed under the 
direction of a superior. Cognizance, for 
example, is rather frequently punished 
when it is undertaken on the child’s own 
initiative and leads to pursuit of knowl- 
edge directly by the child’s own-explora- 
tory behavior, whereas it is almost always 
rewarded if knowledge is gained through 
dependence upon authority. Autonomous 
behavior, too, is generally punished ex- 
cept in the case where the kind of au- 
tonomy is that desired by the child’s 
elders. (There is an exception to this in 
the case of nurturance, which is more 
often rewarded when it is spontaneously 
initiated by the character himself.) 

There can be no doubt that if children 
continue to be trained is this way as they 
grow older, the effect on their potentiali- 
ties as adults will be a bad one. It may 
indeed be that a considerable proportion 
of adult maladjustment in marriage and 
occupational life is due to the discourage- 
ment of autonomy and independence by 
the educational system up to the point 
where an adolescent or young adult 
leaves it. On the other hand, it may of 
course be argued that the amount of in- 
dependence encouraged by the content 
of these readers is quite appropriate for 
the particular age level at which the read- 
ers are directed. Certainly the develop- 
ment towards autonomy must be a grad- 
ual process and a considerable amount 
of dependence on superiors is necessary, 
not only at this age but even on into 
adult life. It is for this reason that it is 
impossible to make a conchusive judg- 
ment about the wisdom of this aspect of 
the content of the readers. 


DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF 
THE. SEXES 
Perhaps the most striking single find- 
ing of this study is the extent to which 
a differentiation is made between the 
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roles of male and female in the content 
of these readers. To the extent that boys 
identify with male characters, and girls 
with female characters, this difference 
both in itself and as a reflection of facts 
that hold true of many other sources of 
influence on children, must have a pro- 
found significance on the differential 
development of personality in the two 
sexes. 

Some of the differentiation can be seen 
in the mere frequency with which the two 
sexes appear among the characters dis- 
playing the various categories of be- 
havior, as presented in summary form 
in the first part of Table 11. Female char- 
acters, for example, are relatively more 


frequent among those displaying affilia- 
tion, nurturance, and harmavoidance. On 
the other hand, females are less frequent, 
relatively, among characters displaying 
activity, aggression, achievement, con- 
struction, and recognition. Girls and 
women are thus being shown as sociable, 
kind and timid, but inactive, unambi- 
tious and uncreative. 

This picture is further added to by 
considering the relative proportion of 
male and female characters among the 
subsidiary characters who are objects re- 
lated to the satisfaction of the needs of 
the central characters. The facts here are 
summarized in the last columns of Table 
11. The most important findings here re- 


TABLE 11 
Sex of Characters: Frequency Distribution for Each Category of Behavior 








Sex Distribution of Central 
and Anti-Social Characters 
Category of gneprories in the Thema 


Sex Distribution of Characters 

Appearing in Thema As Social, 
Objects, Cooperators, etc.** 
Frequency Percentage 
Distribution Distribution* 


6 Fe- 
Male Mixed Male wiati 


uency 
Distribution 


Male Ad Mixed 


Percentage 
Distribution* 


Fe- 
Male date 


Behavior 


male 





Construction 43 7 18 86 14 7 26 46 54 
Achievement 126 25 30 83 17 3 77 85 15 
Recognition 730.03 26 32 82 20 96 59 4! 
Aggression 74 21 8 78 30 29 64 36 
Activity 116 32 61 78 20 101 70 30 
Sentience 30 9 25 77 
Passivity 71 22 15 76 
Autonomy 52 17 18 75 3I 49 51 
Cognizance 156 54 85 74 43 7° 30 
Dominance 75 27 18 74 39 63 34 
Acquisition 84 33 18 72 31 60 40 
Deference 86 33 30 72 39 51 49 
Imaginality 15 6 9 71 
Succorance 73 19 68 4 : ‘ : 31 72 28 
Infavoidance 17 8 3 68 15 42 58 
Blamavoidance 36 8 67 II 56 44 
Affiliation 78 66 68 32 
Harmavoidance 77 19 66 3 80 20 
Nurturance 42 64 39 43 56 
Elation 20 13 59 
Order 17 8 59 
Retention 14 3 58 
Rejection 4 4 7 50 
Total 567 
Percentages for 
total 72 


7 80 20 
4 57 43 
746 


63 67 





* In the calculation of these percentages, the characters (groups) of mixed sex were omitted. 
** There are no entries in these columns for those behavioral categories in which there were no social 
objects or cooperators, etc. 











fer to nurturance and cognizance. The 
persons nurtured by a central character 
are in the majority female, suggesting 
that females are in a relatively helpless 
position. The persons who supply infor- 
mation to central characters who are 
seeking for knowledge are, in contrast, 
predominantly male. It will be recalled 
that even among unrelated adults who 
supply knowledge to children, the ma- 
jority are male despite the obvious fact 
that the most important such persons of 
the real environment are the child's 
teachers, who are mostly women. Males, 
in short, are being portrayed as the bear- 
ers of knowledge and wisdom, and as the 
persons through whom knowldege can 
come to the child. 

In all of these respects, a distinction in 
role is being made between the sexes 
which may indeed have a certain validity 
as of our society of the present time, but 
which seems much more a survival of 
former practices. The many schoolgirls 
who will at some future time have to 
make their own living are failing, if they 
identify with female characters, to re- 
ceive the same training in the develop- 
ment of motives for work and achieve- 
ment that boys are receiving. To the ex- 
tent that this distinction is characteristic 
of many other aspects of the training the 
child receives from his environment, it 
should cause little wonder that women 
are sometimes less fitted for creative work 
and achievement than men of similar 
aptitude, for there is certainly much dif- 
ference in the motivational training they 
receive for it. It has been a common as- 
sumption that the education of the two 
sexes is virtually the same in American 
public schools, except for differences in 
vocational training. Here is clear evi- 
dence that the education is not the same, 
even at early levels of grammar school 
and even when the boys and girls are 
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mixed together, as they usually are, in 
the same classroom. Not only does the 
informal training of boys and girls at 
home and in the community differ, but 
even the formal education they are re. 
ceiving in the classroom differs. 

It has been shown in several instances 
that the differential treatment of the 
sexes goes further than mere correspond- 
ence with this stereotype of different cate- 
gories of behavior as being more con- 
spicuous in a particular sex. There are 
several striking instances where females 
are shown as being definitely inferior 
from a moral point of view. In the discus- 
sion of passivity it was shown that female 
characters are portrayed as lazy twice as 
often, relatively, as male characters. In 
the discussion of acquisition it was seen 
that female characters are shown as ac- 
quiring in socially disapproved ways 
much more often, relatively, than males, 
and much less frequently by the most 
approved routes of work and effort. 

In view of the social values of our so- 
ciety, it can also be said that the facts 
already cited above are relevant here. 
Insofar as female characters are shown as 
not often achieving, constructing, obtain- 
ing recognition or engaging in activity, 
they are being shown in an unfavorable 
light by the general standards of our so- 
ciety. But on the other hand, in that 
female characters are being shown as 
more frequently affiliative, nurturant, or 
unaggressive, they may perhaps be said to 
be receiving the more favorable treat- 
ment. While it is not true, then, that 
female characters are uniformly shown 
in a more unfavorable light, the balance 
is certainly in that direction. 

The most striking single fact of all, 
however, about the difference between 
the sexes is that female characters do 
simply tend to be neglected, Of all the 
central characters in all these thema (ex- 
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cluding central characters who consist of 
a group of mixed sex), 73% are male and 
only 27% are female. Male characters 
are thus over two and a half times as 
frequent as female ones. The same tend- 
ency is found, though not so strikingly, 
in the characters who are objects of, or 
cooperators in the satisfaction of the 
needs of the central characters; here the 
proportion of males is 63% and of fe- 
male 37%. 

There can be no excuse for this greater 
attention to males in the claim that males 
have achieved more in society and hence 
that there is more to write about them. 
These stories are, with few exceptions, 
not about individuals of outstanding 
achievement but simply about the life 
of everyday people. The implication of 
this difference for a girl is that being fe- 
male is a pretty bad thing, that the only 
people even in everyday life who are 


worth writing about or reading about are 
boys and men. If the content of these 
readers is typical of other social influ- 
ences, small wonder that girls might de- 
velop for this reason alone an inferiority 
complex about their sex. 


DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 

The human characters in the stories 
were readily divisible into two groups 
according to age—adults and children. 
The treatment of these two groups dif- 
fered markedly, and in ways that raise in- 
teresting problems about the effect of 
these stories on the children who read 
them. 

There are, first of all, great differences 
in the relative frequency of the various 
categories of behavior, as is shown in the 
appropriate columns of Table 12. Chil- 
dren are much higher than adults in the 
incidence of aggression and acquisition. 
In adults, aggression and acquisition 
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are the most frequently appearing cate- 
gories of behavior, whereas in children 
these two are of very low incidence. 

It is of interest that this contrast 
should show the children as conforming 
more closely than adults to socially ap- 
proved behavior. The same tendency is 
found in certain other comparisons that 
can be made between children and 
adults. 

In the discussion of acquisition, reten- 
tion and aggression, it was shown in each 
case that child characters more frequent- 
ly exhibit the more approved forms of 
these needs and that adult characters 
more frequently exhibit the most disap- 
proved forms. Thus even within some of 
the separate categories of behavior, chil- 
dren are shown as more socialized than 
adults. 

That children are shown as more so- 
cialized is demonstrated also by the rela- 
tive frequency of different kinds of re- 
wards. It was noted in connection with 
several categories of behavior, especially 
affiliation and nurturance, that children 
are shown as more frequently receiving 
only internal rewards. This generaliza- 
tion holds true for all of the behavior in 
the readers taken as a whole. A summary 
of the percent of each type of reward in 
all four types of character is presented 
in Table 13. It appears there that chil- 
dren receive internal rewards in more 
than twice as large a proportion as do 
adults. When the separate categories of 
behavior are considered, it is found that 
the proportion of internal rewards is 
higher in children than in adults in all 
but one of the fourteen most frequent 
categories. Now internal rewards are de- 
pendent upon socialization, for they are 
rewards that a person administers to him- 
self because he is well socialized, because 
he is able to feel good or virtuous at 
having done the right thing, even if no 
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TABLE 12 








Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Thema 


Category 
of 


Behavior Child 





Affiliation 
Cognizance 
Nurturance 
Activity 
Achievement 
Harmavoidance 
Aggression 
Deference 
Acquisition 
Succorance 
Recognition 
Dominance 
Autonomy 
Passivity 
Sentience 
Construction 
Blamavoidance 
Elation 
Order 
Infavoidance 
Retention 
Imaginality 
Rejection 
TOTAL 


264 
266 
181 
194 
167 
113 
53 
133 
go 
III 
127 
97 
64 
54 
60 


3409 





reward is offered by an external agency.** 

That children are shown as more so- 
cialized than adults, perhaps points up 
more clearly than anything else the role 
that the content of these readers must be 
more or less consciously intended to play 
in the moral education of children. If 
the readers are intended for inculcating 
proper behavior in children, then it must 
seem only natural at first glance that it is 
the child characters who especially 
should be shown as displaying the de- 
sired forms of behavior. But a serious 
question may be raised as to whether 
the readers arelikely to accomplish the 


* There is, however, no parallel tendency for 
punishments to be more often internal in chil- 
dren; for both children and adults, an identical 
proportion of the punishments (16%) are in- 
ternal. A specific exception to the general tend- 
ency for adults to be less socialized than chil- 
dren has already been noted in the discussion of 
blamavoidance. Adults are shown as more often 
displaying the forms of blamavoidance most de- 
pendent on internalization of social norms. 


Frequency Distribution 
of Character Types 
Adult 


34 
28 
43 
19 
17 


436 


Character Type and Story Type: Frequency Distribution for Each Category of Behavior 








Frequency Distribution 
of Story Types 
Every- i 
day 
255 
261 
172 
185 
152 
105 
54 
116 
79 
92 
123 


Ani- Hero 


vel Fairy 


53 
42 
26 
42 
26 
62 
59 
22 
38 
35 
20 
21 


53 
47 
31 
43 
30 
63 


23 
39 
38 
21 
23 
39 
20 
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purpose in this way. A more sophisticated 
consideration of the probable effect of 
the content of these readers would sug- 
gest that there is considerable probabil- 
ity that children pattern their behavior 
more after that of the adult characters 
than after that of the child characters. 
There is ample reason to. suppose that 
children imitate adults, especially their 
parents, much more than they do their 
age-mates, and particularly with refer- 
ence to deep-seated motivational tend- 
encies. If this be true, then for purposes 
of the moral education of the. children 
who read these stories, the adult charac- 
ters should be shown as at least as well 
socialized as the child characters. 
Whether this criticism is justified does, 
of course, depend upon factual deter- 
mination of whether children are more 
likely to be influenced by the behavior 
portrayed in adult characters than in 
child characters. But on general psycho- 
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logical grounds, this does seem so likely 
as to give the criticism considerable 
weight. 

The content of the readers, then, is 
likely to point out to children certain 
rewards and punishments that, for them, 
follow upon the display of approved or 
disapproved behavior, but to suggest that 
these rewards and punishments may stop 
when they grow up to be adults. Such a 
lesson, which to be sure is also often 
made in a child’s everyday life, may be 
satisfactory for the short-sighted parent 
or teacher, who knows that his immedi- 
ate responsibility for the child will cease 


environment closely approximates the 
subordinate position in which children 
also find themselves. 

The pattern of their behavior is in 
most instances similar to that of chil- 
dren: they, like the child characters, are 
shown as rewarded for dependent, so- 
cially conforming behavior. There are a 
few striking exceptions to this parallel- 
ism, however. The major differences in 
child and animal: behavior are in the 
more frequent occurrence of aggression 
among animals (where it ranks second 
in frequency), and also of autonomy. The 
actual number of thema of aggression 


TABLE 13 


Kinds of Rewards for All Categories of Behavior: Percentage Distribution 
in Each Character Type 











Character 


Type Internal 





Percentage Distribution of Kinds of Reward 


in Each Character Type 


Social Material Automatic 





Children 34 
Adults 16 
Animals 24 
Fairies 16 


23 36 
26 53 
18 5° 
34 43 





when the child becomes an adult. But as 
a background for educational policy it 
seems deficient to anyone who looks at 
child-rearing or education as a task of 
preparing children to become adequate 
adults. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS AND FAIRIES 
Animals are the central characters in 


17% of the thema, ranking second to 
child characters in frequency. Their be- 
havior can be expected to influence the 
children reading about them not only 
because of the frequency of their occur- 
rence, but also because most of them are 
shown as young animals who appear in a 
parent-child relationship. They are usu- 
ally portrayed as anthropomorphic char- 
acters endowed with speech, and their 
relationship to the physical and social 


among animals is greater than that 
among children (61 to 53), although in 
total thema the animal characters are 
greatly outnumbered by the children 
(581 to 2220). They show one-half as 
many thema of autonomy as do children, 
despite appearing in only about one- 
fourth as many thema altogether. Their 
aggression is also usually of the more un- 
desirable form, unprovoked aggression, 
while their instances of autonomy are 
most frequently instances of disobedi- 
ence to authority. These, as has been 
pointed out, are the most frequently 
punished forms of aggression and au- 
tonomy. 

To a certain extent, then, animal char- 
acters seem to furnish an outlet for the 
expression in child-like characters of ag- 
gressive and rebellious tendencies. Since 














these needs are predominantly punished, 
the animal characters serve the function 
of teaching the lesson that whenever 
asocial tendencies are expressed, they 
are punished. Thus they have a double 
purpose: they remove the necessity of 
showing child characters as exhibiting 
undesirable behavior,. while at the same 
time yielding an object lesson as to the 
results of such behavior should it be 
manifested. It-is as though the writers 
felt that, to a child reading animal stor- 
ies, the behavior is detached enough from 
the child so that he would not copy it, 
and yet plausible enough for him to 
accept the moral that aggressive and 
autonomous asocial behavior leads to 
certain punishment. 

Because of the low incidence of fairies 
as central or anti-social characters, no de- 
tailed comparison with the other types of 
character can be made, and few general 
conclusions as to their treatment can be 
drawn. The most striking fact is the ex- 
tremely high incidence of aggression, 
which among fairies is not only the most 
frequent category of behavior, but occurs 
almost three times as often as the next 
most frequent one. In this respect, fairies, 
like animals, supply a method for deal- 
ing with a need which is undoubtedly 
experienced by children but whose exist- 
ence in them, as has been pointed out, is 
little recognized by the readers. The fairy 
characters are beings whose behavior chil- 
dren would presumably be unlikely to 
copy, as their supernatural nature is 
stressed enough to make them seem un- 
real and removed from the everyday life 
of the child. At the same time, however, 
the aggressive behavior is still punished, 
even in fairies. 

Indirectly, then, the readers do admit 
the existence of aggression in young per- 
sons (i.e., young animals or young fair- 
ies). Yet here too, there is little construc- 
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tive suggestion as to how to handle such 
tendencies. When characters are shown 
as aggressive, punishment follows, with. 
out an indication of suitable substitute 
outlets. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIOUS STORY TYPES 


The distribution of types of character 
in the various types of story is of interest 
from the point of view of their realism 
to children. The four types of stories— 
everyday, hero, fairy, and animal—vary 
decidedly in the nature of the central 
characters appearing in them. As might 
be expected, in animal stories the central 
characters are almost exclusively animals. 
In fairy stories, however, 20% of the 
central characters are adults, 39% are 
children and only 41% are fairies. Hero 
stories show about an equal frequency 
of adults (58%) and children (42%). In 
everyday stories, however, children make 
up 93% of the identification figures. 
Stated another way, this preponderance 
of everyday treatment of child characters 
is shown by the fact that of all the child 
characters, 87% appear in everyday stor- 
ies. 

Analysis does not show that the cate- 
gories of behavior manifested by any type 
of character vary significantly from one 
kind of story to another. The relative fre- 
quency in children, for example, of the 
various categories of behavior is about 
the same in each type of story. 

It is apparent, however, that the vari- 
ous types of stories do serve a function, 
and that this is related to the types of 
characters appearing in them. For the 
stories represent various degrees of real- 
ism in portraying behavior, from the pro- 
saic everyday story, through the idealized 
hero story and the humanized animal 
story, to the frankly unrealistic fairy 
story. It is significant, therefore, that 
most of the behavior of the children is 
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portrayed against a realistic, everyday 
background. For if the children are able 
to differentiate between the real and the 
unreal, they will tend to be more influ- 
enced by behavior which is possible for 
them. And even where they do not make 
this distinction, the very fact that such 
behavior more closely resembles theirs is 
likely to make for greater generalization 
to their own behavior. It is important to 
note, therefore, that the pattern of be- 
havior for children in the readers, which 
was summarized earlier in this chapter, 
is the one pattern of behavior for any 
character type that is most consistently 
presented realistically. It is reinforced 
and emphasized by the medium of its 
presentation—the everyday story. 

The probable function of fairy stories 
is not quite so clear. Since they contain 
a majority of the fairy characters, one 
effect must be that already ascribed to the 
fairy characters—permitting the expres- 
sion of anti-social, egoistic behavior in 
an unreal situation where the reader will 
be less likely to copy it. It is probably 
also true, however, that presentation of 
such behavior in very unrealistic cir- 
cumstances fails to contribute to a child's 
learning ways for handling the similar 
anti-social tendencies he must cope with 
in everyday life. In this respect, it is con- 
sistent with the whole treatment of chil- 
dren’s behavior in the readers that these 
categories of behavior which are handled 
unrealistically within themselves, are 
further treated so by having them dis- 
played primarily in an unrealistic situa- 
tion. - 

The total picture of adult behavior is 
also somewhat clarified by noting how 


very often it is placed in the unrealistic 
setting of the fairy story. It will be re- 
membered that adults are frequently 
shown as conforming less often to socially 
approved behavior than are children. 
The interpretation of this pattern is less 
ambiguous when it is noted that it fre- 
quently occurs in the fairy story. In fact, 
the relative frequency of the various cate- 
gories of behavior in the fairy story cor- 
responds quite closely to their relative 
frequency in the adult characters. Again 
the fairy stories are apparently serving as 
an outlet for the expression of anti-social 
needs, in situations where children will 
be less likely to generalize from the be- 
havior. 

This latter aspect of the function of 
fairy stories is further emphasized by the 
large number of villain or anti-social 
characters who appear in them. Of the 
total of such figures, 57% appear in fairy 
stories as against 21% in everyday stories, 
20% in animal stories, and 2% in hero 
stories. 

Since animal stories are composed al- 
most exclusively of animal characters, the 
interpretation of them is similar to that 
for the characters: they permit the ex- 
pression of rebellious and asocial tend- 
encies in a situation where the child will 
not be very likely to copy such undesir- 
able behavior. 

Hero stories occur so infrequently that 
few general statements can be made 
about them. The emphasis here is on 
nurturance, and as the characters are 
usually historical figures with whom the 
child is presumably already familiar, they 
can be considered as tending to equate 
greatness with generosity and kindliness. 
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